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Professional Workers and Unionism 


By Ordway Tead 
Editor of Economic Books, Harper & Brothers 


ROFESSIONAL pride in creative 

tasks, in the esteem of colleagues and 
in congenial conditions and associations 
of the daily job, — these have histori- 
cally tended to blind professional work- 
ers to their modest salary status and their 
general economic insecurity. As far as 
hourly rates of pay are concerned, many 
a plumber’s pay envelope may by com- 
parison dwarf that of a trained librarian, 
who is a college graduate with a diploma 
from a post-graduate library school. 
Computed in terms of annual salary and 
in relation to security of position, this 
comparison may or may not be more 
favorable to the professional worker. 
But that on the whole there has been 
relative underpayment and _ insecurity 
here; would hardly be denied by a dis- 
passionate observer. 

In this respect, trained librarians fall 
into a twilight category where conditions 
as to status, compensation and joint 
conference have all been less than satis- 
factory to the salaried worker. Statisti- 
cians, research workers, those with some 
special personnel skill or other specialized 
talent utilized by the staff departments 
of a corporation, — all fall into this class 
which faces the predicament of profes- 
sional ranking, yet without explicit 
organized affiliations when matters of 
terms and conditions of work are up for 
determination. 

With the new legal guarantee (Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act) and popular 


sense that collective group dealing is a 
rightful part of every individual’s civil 
rights in his industrial employment, 
problems as to what unit of organization 
and of how it should function in joint 
relations, come to the front with new 
force. 

The reality of the need for such organ- 
ization has no longer to be extensively 
proved. The arguments for the benefits of 
group as against individual dealings with 
employers by workers with common in- 
terests have already been demonstrated 
as valid from the employers’ no less than 
from the workers’ point of view. Claims 
of self-respect, of effective and sustained 
voicing of genuine concern for fair terms, 
of treatment which does not discriminate 
in favor of highly organized manual 
workers, of the professional integrity of 
callings which usually require an expen- 
sive prior training — these all arise to 
establish in the library worker’s mind 
the value of having and using some for- 
mal and recognized agency of conference 
with the corporate employer. 

From the employer’s point of view, it 
is valuable to have the assurance that 
there are no forgotten groups in the 
organization where ill-will may be se- 
cretly festering, no groups without ready 
channels of communication, no groups 
feeling that their problems are being ig- 
nored. The more it becomes a matter of 
course that employees can and do organ- 
ize, the more important to the employer 
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does it become that the professional 
workers do not stand outside the organ- 
ized methods provided for the orderly 
handling of adjustments. 

If some organization is necessary here, 
the next question is: what organization? 

If it were already a matter of accepted 
policy that existing professional associ- 
ations should function as bargaining 
agencies, they might serve this purpose. 
But if, for example, the one or two li- 
brarians in a corporation were to try to 
interest their present librarians’ associa- 
tion in representing their interests before 
the employer, you would have and would 
be extending the difficulty which arises 
with corporate dealings with restricted 
craft unions. The same difficulty pre- 
sents itself to a company nurse or 
dietitian. 

It means for the employer one more 
small craft union to come to terms with. 
It means for the library or nurses’ asso- 
ciation a host of separate dealings to be 
had with scores of employers. And it 
would mean policy and administrative 
changes in the association which would 
no doubt be slow in arriving. 

My own view is that there is a distinct 
and vital place — at least for the imme- 
diate future — for the professional asso- 
ciation as solely a body concerned with 
technical professional problems. Let it 
fulfill its present rdle of enhancing pro- 
fessional pride, standards and _ skills. 
There is a real job to do here; and the 
whole temper and method of these bodies 
would require drastic alteration to en- 
able them to add a negotiative function 
to their present educational one. 

I am not familiar enough with the new 
union groupings among white-collared 
occupations to know if there is now avail- 
able a worker group which cuts across 
the lines of these special skills and invites 
into membership a variety of profes- 
sional and semi-professional workers from 
different companies on a national scale. 
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That there is need for such a union, with 
a wide and flexible charter as to the 
skills to be recognized as qualifying for 
membership, seems to me clear. As 
respects matters of standards of com. 
petence, prior training, titles and the like, 
such a union could and should draw 
heavily on existing professional associa- 
tion findings. But such a body should — 
because it will have to— be animated 
by a more aggressive temper and be 
manned by officials trained in negotia- 
tive skill, while at the same time they 
are conservers of professional status, 
That this is not an impossible ambition, 
the experience of unions among school 
teachers, social workers and public 
servants indicates. It is no longer infra 
dig, to acknowledge that white-collared 
workers need unions and that they lose 
no professional caste when they join 
them. 

A problem which will seem to many to 
loom large as an issue, is as to the 
affiliation which such a union should or 
should not have with one or another of 
the major labor federations, notably the 
A. F. of L. or the C. I. O. Here we face 
what is, hopefully, a transitional prob- 
lem — namely, the phenomenon of two 
national groups fighting for supremacy 
and in many cases for jurisdiction over 
the affairs of the same occupation. The 
outsider’s opinion on this issue is sub- 
ordinate to the fact as to which union 
gets on the ground first. 

There are certain underlying differ- 
ences of policy and outlook as between 
the leaders of the A. F. of L. and the 
C. I. O. But that these have a direct or 
important bearing upon any decision 
which professional workers may be 
called upon to make between the two, ! 
am not convinced. On what have come 
to be called “ideological” grounds, I 
doubt if the practical difference will be 
great, whichever choice is made. I would 
rather be sure that the personal leader- 
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ship of the union which makes overtures 
to the librarians is responsible, sensible 
and forward-looking. I would rather be 
sure that the union policy is one which 
appreciates and cherishes the worth of 
the profession and its effective function- 
ing, no less than being insistent in its 
claims, for example, for another five dol- 
lars a week in salary. 

Again, a question may arise as to the 
extent to which the professional worker 
groups, though organized separately 
from manual worker groups as they no 
doubt should be, ought to collaborate or 
federate in action with other more in- 
clusive unions, like office workers’ unions 
or an industrial union covering in vir- 
tually all manual employees of a com- 
pany. 

It may go against the conventional 
attitudes of the professional workers, but 
I see no escape from the logic and the 
tactical wisdom of going along with such 
federated action — either in going into 
one comprehensive agreement, or in 
dating agreements to expire simultane- 
ously with other agreements for other 
classes of employees. 

The fact is, of course, that once all 
concerned have agreed that collective 
dealing is basic to efficient operation, 
that it is taken for granted as the con- 
tinuing mode of common communication 
and negotiation on all relations between 
company and workers, the simpler the 
machinery and the resulting memoran- 
dum of agreement can be, the better. 
And to have the discussion and emo- 
tional strain of negotiation take place at 
two or even three-year intervals all at 
once, is a desirable gain. 

The quicker the whole fight psychol- 
ogy and the actual attitudes which have 
historically created it, can be minimized 
and subordinated on both sides to atti- 
tudes of codperative collaboration under 
terms mutually agreed to be fair, the 
better will be the results for all. And, 
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whether one likes it or not, it is true that 
the Labor Relations Act by its statement 
of fair labor practices does tend to reduce 
corporate resistance and hasten the time 
when the reconciling of divergent inter- 
ests can be worked out more quickly and 
with an outcome that is not a prolonga- 
tion of bickering but is an agreement to 
agree. 

Employment relations —let the em- 
ployer be large or small, public or pri- 
vate — are now widely acknowledged to 
be matters of concern on a basis and 
with procedures broader than solely in- 
dividual dealing or bargaining. If there 
is to be any dignity, personal freedom 
and group responsibility in this area, the 
growing idea of a constitutional frame of 
reference has to be and is being accepted. 
And such a constitutional frame properly 
comprehends in industry, as in govern- 
ment, considerations which are legisla- 
tive — the operative agreement; execu- 
tive— the ways of working it; and 
judicial — the ways of interpreting it. 

This is what collective bargaining at 
bottom is. It is the shaping of a constitu- 
tional basis for dealings and consent as 
between those who manage and those 
who are managed. It is sheer accident 
that it has thus far tended to be confined 
in its use to those possessed of the man- 
ual skills. The time is coming rapidly 
when the validity of this orderly ap- 
proach will be accepted without question 
by professional workers. Librarians need 
wait no longer. They need not worry 
about their professional amour propre. 
They need not, on the other hand, get 
rhetorical about employer iniquities or 
exploitation. 

They need rather to see the construc- 
tive, affirmative réle to be played by the 
agency which clarifies the basis for their 
contractual relation to corporate or com- 
munity service. That agency today is the 
union. Its function is integral. Its réle is 
dignified. Its contribution to improved 
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status, fair conditions and democratic 
relationships can be substantial. 

But all this does involve the assump- 
tion of responsibility. The professional 
workers cannot delegate their spokes- 
manship to plumbers or have garment 
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workers making their claims for them. 
It is their own job to do themselves, 

Here is, in the last analysis, the oppor- 
tunity for librarians to be citizens of their 
world as practicing democrats no less than 
as practical custodians of books! 


The Unionization of the Professions As One 
Librarian Sees It 


By Clarence E. Sherman, Librarian 
Providence Public Library 


T SEEMS ages ago that we were de- 
bating in our schools and colleges, as 
an academic unsettled economic question, 
the right of workers to organize for collec- 
tive bargaining. And now, ’way up on 
memory’s top shelf this discarded prob- 
lem rests alongside cobwebby equal 
suffrage. The opposition to both issues 
was finally swept aside by what we call 
social progress. 

Today, ditch digger or shovel maker, 
scene shifter or dramatic critic, broad- 
casting studio janitor or radio comedian, 
labor crude or craft skilled, it matters 
not, — all are organized or may organize 
if they choose to do so. No longer is this 
generally regarded as a radical move- 
ment, dangerous to the security of an 
otherwise orderly society. The right to 
leave one’s job and still possess it through 
the instrument known as the strike, the 
right to prevent others from working in 
the plant during the strike period, the 
right to influence other workers in other 
industries to join in a strike of sympathy, 
—all this today is not only within the 
law but the law penalizes those who may 
attempt to interfere with it. Without these 
weapons, workers have been considered 
helpless, at the mercy of the employers. 

Even the right to take possession of a 
plant or a store by a sit-down strike has 
not been declared illegal so far as the law 
of our land is concerned. 


Moreover, Administrator Harry L, 
Hopkins notified the sponsors of WPA 
projects last summer that there must be 
no interference with the rights of WPA 


workers to organize for collective bar. ' 


gaining. It thus appears from this official 
order that even workers engaged in 
artificial make-work tasks, proposed and 
financed only in order that unemployed 
men and women might be employed, that 
even these workers should have the right 
to define their working conditions and to 
bargain collectively for their own inter- 
ests. That the portion of the citizenry 
still gainfully employed and still trying 
to pay the taxes necessary to meet WPA 


pay rolls might be seriously concerned | 


did not seem to matter especially to 
Mr. Hopkins. 

Verily, unionism as a way of life is 
thoroughly established and intrenched 
today. 

Now then, if these rights are necessary 
to and deserved by laborers, the trades 
and the crafts, and they seem to be, why 
are not included public service personnel, 
—the police, firemen, city hall clerks, 
garbage collectors, and the rest? As a 
matter of fact, in some places they are. 
It must be added, however, that Mr. 
John Q. Public seems not to be quite sure 
that his public servants are within their 
rights in organizing for collective bar- 
gaining, more particularly with the right 
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to strike, if necessary. Whether or not 
Calvin Coolidge broke the famous Boston 
police strike in 1919 (or is it merely folk- 
lore?), the policemen of America have 
a well-developed respect for the moral 
taught by that historic event. The right 
to force demands upon the citizenry by 
its own servants whom the people them- 
selves have established and maintained 
to serve the community is not yet ac- 
cepted by many who are otherwise in- 
clined to sympathize with workers in any 
productive industry. 

Several months ago, the garbage collec- 
tors and incinerator operators of a large 
eastern municipality organized a union 
and opened negotiations for shorter 
hours and higher pay rates, which were 
denied. A strike followed. When the 
conditions under which the men had 
been working were revealed, although 
deploring the strike, the general public 
and even the conservative local newspa- 
pers supported the workers in their de- 
mands. A few days later, the dispute was 
settled, hours and rates were adjusted 
and the incident was evidently closed. 

But not for long. Presently, under 
unwise leadership, success-intoxicated, 
another garbage embargo was declared, 
— the “G Men” went out on a sympa- 
thetic strike. 

Public opinion promptly asserted itself 
but in a different direction. People and 
press demanded no surrender at City 
Hall, the garbage workers were quickly 
defeated and crawled back to their jobs, 
glad to get them. The citizens insisted 
that their rights for public service by 
public servants be respected and they 
were. 

We occasionally read in the papers 
news stories, often highly colored, about 
public school students striking in revolt 
against conditions to which they object. 
Sometimes we hear that the school 
teachers of some town or city are con- 
sidering organizing a union. They are 
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said to exist here and there. We know 
that teachers’ organizations protest as a 
group against salary cuts and other mat- 
ters. But strikes by school teachers are 
not yet one of America’s social problems. 

Likewise physicians and nurses in our 
hospitals and public health service may 
have organized for collective bargaining, 
but if so, we hear little about aggressive 
tactics in their own behalf. 

Why not? Partly because of their ideals 
of service which motivate them as a 
profession. But also because sober think- 
ing serves to remind them all that they 
have a reasonable security of employ- 
ment, relatively good working conditions, 
salary rates that are better than average 
and in many cases pension provisions. 
Furthermore, public opinion would rise 
to defeat them if a strike closed a hospital 
or a public school, and if this happened, 
as professions, they would drop back a 
half dozen decades in the esteem and the 
level of reward that they have been 
developing by dependable service through 
the years. 

Librarians, as a profession and particu- 
larly those engaged in public library 
service, must be included in this consider- 
ation. As vocations and professions go, 
the financial rewards to librarians are not 
high. But in general they possess several 
compensations that industrial labor has 
to strike to get, — satisfactory working 
environment, annual vacations and rea- 
sonable hours, sick leave, regular pay, 
opportunity for promotion, and a de- 
veloping degree of security of position. 
Moreover, the movement toward retire- 
ment pensions is growing. Compared with 
most of our fellow citizens, librarians are 
to be congratulated. Indeed, in today’s 
job-scarce age, they are often envied. 

To consider this matter more directly, 
the professions are not justified in draw- 
ing a parallel between their rights and 
aspirations and those of industrial and 
commercial labor, or with trades and 
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crafts. Many of these workers are 
fastened to a single, specialized industry 
in which they perform a single specialized 
operation. After a dozen years, they are 
vocationally tied to the industry and the 
task. To be sure, theoretically, they may 
be free to sell their labor in the best 
market, but actually they are not able 
to do so. Such workers very naturally 
seek protection from the control of the 
employer through recourse to unioniza- 
tion. It is their only source of help. 

Not so the teacher, the lawyer, the 
physician, the social worker, the libra- 
rian, or the members of any profession. 
They may migrate foot-loose and fancy- 
free, seeking calls in other pastures, 
accepting or rejecting them. Their in- 
struments are not the machines and the 
tools of factory or shop. Theirs are 
trained intellects, developed skills, ex- 
perienced judgments, — portable, and 
transcending space and boundaries. 

Have these professional workers a 
legitimate claim for the protection that 
unionism brings to the laborer or me- 
chanic? Does the teacher or the librarian 
deserve the fairly balanced set of working 
conditions which they now have plus the 
reinforcement of their rights to better 
these levels through the power of collec- 
tive bargaining, backed up by the veiled 
but always possible recourse to the 
strike? If I were answering those ques- 
tions, I would let go a robust ‘“‘No”’! 

A labor union is selfish. It cannot be 
otherwise because it is established for the 
sole purpose of promoting the interests of 
the workers. They are not concerned with 
the problems of the employer. or the per- 
son who buys the product. A union 
applied to a library, especially a public 
library, just doesn’t make sense. Public 
libraries were established and are main- 
tained not primarily to provide work for 
librarians, but to render service to a 
community of readers. And yet among 
the ten points upon which one labor union 
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is now attempting to organize public 
librarians, only two or three consider the 
reading public, — the ultimate consumer 
for whom the public library exists. The 
emphasis is, as should be expected in all 
unionism, in favor of the worker. 

The rights of the consumer in our 
civilization have been severely disre- 
garded, but there are indications of a 
turn in the tide. Anyone who has lived 
through the years of this century, wit- 
nessing an era of selfish industrial man- 


agement followed by a decade of equally | 


self-centered unionization, realizes that 
the ultimate consumer is the forgotten 
man of our time, stretched out between 
two continually revolving mill wheels, 
grinding incessantly and with no more 
conscience than mill wheels possess. But 
the consumer is beginning to understand 
that to be saved he must save himself. 
And it will be well for librarians and 
other public servants in quest of better 
conditions as to salary rates, hours and 
kindred matters to use moderate rather 
than rough measures lest they arouse too 
sharply a slowly awakening, tax weary, 
slightly irritable and powerful consuming 
public. 

As to public librarians in particular, in 
the more enlightened libraries, they are 
neither helplessly at the mercy of the 
trustees and the chief librarian nor are 
they inarticulate. With regular meetings 
of the staff and department head con- 
ferences for policy-forming and condi- 
tions-considering in a temperate con- 
structive way, any matters associated 
with the welfare of the library and its 
librarians may receive the attention they 
deserve. Staff associations professionally- 
minded are free (or should be) to discuss 
with the chief librarian through their 
representatives any matters that are 
troubling them. A union of librarians 
under these conditions, a union for col- 
lective bargaining, supplemented by the 
possibility of force through strike, is out 
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of order in a public serving institution. 
Any board of trustees or any chief 
librarian should provide without hesita- 
tion the machinery described above to 
smooth out the snarls in personal rela- 
tions. Surely, the librarians, acting with 
a constructive professional spirit, should 
receive some of the privileges that 
laborers and mechanics have had to take 
by force from their employers. 

A cynic once remarked that the pro- 
fessions are the white man’s burden. If 
librarians as a class should decide that, 
in order to be supported in the manner to 
which they would like to become accus- 
tomed, they require the privileges and 
the prerogatives, the compensations and 
the comforts of wage earners in competi- 
tive industry as well as those of a salary 
earning profession, then that sharp- 
tongued critic will have unwittingly 
evolved from a cynic to the place of a 
wise philosopher. 

In the application of unionization to 
industry, the effects of collective bargain- 
ing are always the same. Sometimes the 
employer takes a reduced profit but in 
the final analysis, the consumer generally 
absorbs any increased costs, which will 
be found under the surface of the price 
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tags in the marketplace. In considering 
the possible application of unionization 
to librarianship, are there better words 
than these taken from the preamble of 
the Code of Ethics for Librarians recently 
approved by the Council of the American 
Library Association: 

“The library as an institution exists for the 
benefit of a given constituency, whether it be the 
citizens of a community, members of an educa- 


tional institution or some larger or more special- 
ized group.” 


It is difficult to square with that 
admirable statement of objectives a 
proposal to inject an influence which by 
its very conception, its infancy and its 
maturity has been and will continue to 
be essentially self-centered, seeking as its 
chief objective the preservation and the 
progress of the individual worker, leaving 
to their own fates the interests of the 
industry itself or the consumer it hopes 
to serve. A union in the public library, a 
social force established not for profit but 
solely for free public service, is ill-con- 
sidered and illogical, and if introduced in 
an institution still struggling for ade- 
quate recognition and standing, might 
result in a very unpleasant adventure in 
hara-kiri. 


Unionization for Special Librarians 


Unionization in General 


By William P. Tucker, State Librarian 
State of Washington 


NIONS are organizations of work- 
men formed primarily for the pro- 
tection and promotion of their mutual 
interests. Union functions include: regu- 
lation of wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions by means of collective bargaining; 
setting standards of output; provision of 
such benevolent features as insurance for 





sickness, unemployment, strikes, and 
death; under certain circumstances de- 
claring strikes and boycotts to enforce 
their demands; securing legislation in the 
interests of workmen; providing for ap- 
prenticeship; and setting standards for 
entrance into and remaining in a trade. 
Too often this last, and very real, func- 
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tion of trade unions is overlooked by 
commentators. 

The movement for unionization in its 
early days in all countries met with or- 
ganized and systematic opposition, that 
often included violent illegal and extra- 
legal repressive measures: similarly, Soc- 
rates, Copernicus, Galileo, Darwin, Pas- 
teur, Freud — nearly all great pioneers 
of progress — were widely reviled and 
abused during their lifetime. Violent 
opposition to unionism by employers has 
been the rule in the United States, the 
only remaining democratic country in 
which such pressure is still extensively 
used to dissuade workmen from organiz- 
ing for the advancement of their interests 
and the interests of their occupation. 

Only since 1933 has the law recognized 
and protected the rights of workmen to 
organize and bargain collectively. This 
protection, coupled with the effect of 
the depression years on the living stand- 
ards of the majority of the people, has 
caused a recrudescence of unionization 
that has exceeded all past marks for 
numbers of workers enrolled and con- 
crete achievements. 

Today, leaders of vision in all fields 
are becoming convinced of the necessity 
for adequate economic organization of 
all groups of workmen in order to main- 
tain properly functioning, occupational 
standards. An example of this newer 
conception is the stand of Ordway Tead, 
distinguished leader in the field of per- 
sonnel administration. In a recent article 
in The Annals, Tead dwells upon the 
“necessity for unionization.”’ Significantly, 
he remarks: ‘‘The fact that there are 
still so many honorable callings without 
benefit of such explicit vocational spokes- 
manship only proves our economic 
backwardness; which is one reason why 
the process of unionization must go on 
as rapidly as is consonant with building 
on solid foundations with a responsible 
and responsive membership and an able 
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leadership at both the local and national 
levels.”’ 


UNIONIZATION FOR PROFESSIONAL 
WORKERS 


Until recently the prevalent concep. 
tion was that union organization was 
something entirely foreign to the inter- 
ests, needs, and desires of professional 
and white-collar workers. Reasons ad- 
duced against it were: 


It is ungenteel and beneath the dignity 
of professionals — and especially li- 
brarians — to ally themselves with 
any particular group for any purpose 
whatsoever ; 

It is unfair and untrue to the traditions 
of impartial public service for pro- 
fessionals (public servants) to make 
such alignments; 

It is contrary to the specialized inter- 
ests and ethics of the various pro- 
fessional groups to align themselves 
in unions with workers in other 
lines of endeavor; 

Public servants have no right to coerce 
their employers — the public — in 
any way; 

It would be ridiculous for professionals 
and public servants to strike and 
picket. 


Rapidly increasing numbers of pro- 
fessionals and white-collar workers — 
inside and outside the field of public em- 
ployment — are refuting these theoreti- 
cal objections with the knowledge that 
springs from practical experience: 


The depression years have taught peo- 
ple that dignified efforts to improve 
their standards of living are not to 
be condemned. 

Public servants are coming to realize 
that they are not untrue to the 
public weal, when they align them- 
selves with the rest of the labor 
movement to improve their own con- 
ditions and promote the welfare of 
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their occupation. The American 
labor movement is the true repre- 
sentative of the hopes, aspirations, 
and interests of the great majority 
of our propulation, for it is the lever 
that has raised the American stand- 
ard of living —the pride of the 
American people. Professionals are 
coming to realize that, far from hold- 
ing aloof, it is their duty, in the 
progressive tradition, to ally them- 
selves, through coéperation with 
the labor movement, with the public 
whose servants they are. Only by 
such codperative effort can there be 
the proper advancement of public 
services. 

Professionals that have unionized have 
found no ethical conflicts or detri- 
ment to their specialized profes- 
sional interests in aligning themselves 
with the organized workers in other 
lines of endeavor. Examples of such 
professional unions are: the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and 
Technicians, United Federal Work- 
ers of America, American Federation 
of Musicians, Screen Writers Guild, 
Actors Guild, League of American 
Writers, and State, County, and 
Municipal Workers of America. The 
last includes considerable numbers 
of professional workers from many 
different fields. Not only have many 
of the leading people in the profes- 
sions joined such unions, but the 
revolt of many leading figures in 
such fields as the medical profession 
indicates that ivory towers may 
soon exist only in memory. 

Supposed coercion of the public by 
unionized professionals and public 
servants becomes evidently unreal 
when we realize: first, that nearly all 
unions of professionals and public 
servants prohibit their members 
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making use of the strike ; and second, 
the improvement of professional 
services and the public service by 
means of promoting the welfare of 
employees cannot justifiably be con- 
ceived as being contrary to the pub- 
lic interest. Public servants have 
applied considerable, political pres- 
sure to procure civil service status 
for themselves, but this has seldom 
been considered undesirable. 


Contrary to a more or less wide-spread 
impression, professionals and other pub- 
lic servants do not organize against their 
employers, the public. They desire to co- 
operate with their supervisors to promote 
the common weal. 

One of the strongest reasons for union- 
ization of professional groups is the 
necessity of protecting and extending 
democracy on all sides. The German 
professional workers, to their sorrow, 
now quite generally agree that their re- 
fusal to leave their ivory towers of “ pro- 
fessional’ isolation and affiliate with 
other workers was one element that made 
possible the advent of Hitler and the 
destruction of German culture, which 
the professionals so revered. Their lower 
middle class aloofness was their downfall. 
This should be an object lesson for Ameri- 
can, professional workers, who really wish 
to preserve and extend democracy. 


UNIONIZATION FOR LIBRARIANS IN 
GENERAL 


The movement for the unionization of 
public and college librarians has made 
steady progress within the last two years 
— with college librarians usually affiliat- 
ing with their campus locals of the 
American Federation of Teachers and 
with public librarians variously organ- 
ized under the A. F. of T., A. F. of L. 
federal unions, and the State, County, 
and Municipal Workers of America, 
C.1.0. The last named organization 
seems to be making the most satisfactory 
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progress in the public library field, hav- 
ing chalked up more than one victory 
for improved salaries and working con- 
ditions. Libraries in which unions are 
now functioning include: University of 
Washington, Washington State Library, 
Butte, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
and the Library of Congress. 

Even the friends of unionization are 
often too little aware of the réle that 
unions have played in educational prog- 
ress in the United States. They often 
forget that it was the representative of 
the great majority of our people — or- 
ganized labor — that was largely instru- 
mental in establishing our national sys- 
tem of free and compulsory education, 
in establishing the first system of federal 
aid for education (the Smith-Hughes 
system), and in the appointment of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, the report of which embodies the 
first promise of real federal aid for public 
libraries. 


UNIONIZATION FOR SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


The advantages of unionization for 
librarians as a group also apply to special 
librarians. Daily contact with the busi- 
ness and commercial world seems, on the 
whole, to have given special librarians 
the more realistic and progressive out- 
look of the two groups. This is in spite 
of the fact that special librarians are 
fewer in number, which might cause the 
uninformed person to conclude that they 
have a lesser feeling of group solidarity 
—a necessary prerequisite for unioniza- 
tion. Working for firms in which increas- 
ing numbers of other workers are union- 
izing with gratifying results, special 
librarians have an excellent opportunity 
to assess the trend at its true worth. In 
this way, they come to see that unioniza- 
tion is not primarily a negative process of 
organizing against the interests of their 
employers, but rather that it is primarily 
a process of organizing for codéperative 
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action (wherever possible with the codp. 
eration of the employer) for the improve. 
ment of their work and the status of their 
profession. 

In one respect, special librarians are at 
an even greater disadvantage in coépera- 
tive endeavor than public librarians; 
their numbers are relatively few and 
scattered. In another respect, special 
librarians have the advantage: they have 
the valuable opportunity of working 
with many office workers of diverse, 
specialized and professional training, in- 
terests, and status. This tends to give 
them a well-rounded view of the com- 
merical, financial, and industrial organi- 
zations, which are the key factors in 
modern life. A more intimate, adequate, 
and well-rounded knowledge of the réle 
of these key factors in modern society 
tends to give the better informed among 
such persons the realization that unioni- 
zation is the form of coéperative, organ- 
ized action, most necessary and desirable 
for the improvement of their own status 
and the status of their profession. 

Less than three years ago there was no 
nationally organized group of profes- 
sional workers in offices, but events in 
New York and other large cities soon led 
to the establishment of such an organiza- 
tion, the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America — well-organized, 
capably led, and possessed of a good pro- 
gram attracting a rapidly increasing 
membership. Its national headquarters 
is located at 112 E. 19th Street, New 
York City. (We speak categorically of 
the United Office and Professional Work- 
ers of America because it is the only 
national union of its kind, whose program 
and membership would hold a special 
appeal for special librarians.) It is or- 
ganzied along the lines of an ‘‘industrial” 
union; that is: the organization embraces 
all office and professional workers in 4 
given area, who wish to join. 

The United Office and Professional 
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Workers of America, being an industrial 
type of union, ordinarily organizes all 
office and professional workers of a given 
area into one union. But if librarians so 
desire, they probably would be free to 
organize a special librarians local, which 
would include all special librarians in the 
area. Each method has its merits and 
demerits. Special librarians would gain 
certain benefits from membership in a 
local, comprising the people from all 
departments of the firms for which they 
work. On the other hand, they lose a 
certain opportunity for consideration of 
their highly specialized problems, which 
a group devoted exclusively to special 
library problems would afford. 

A third form of organization, which is 
a combination of the two, has been pro- 
posed by some as a desirable alternative. 
A similar set-up has worked well for pub- 
lic librarians who are members of the 
State, County, and Municipal Workers 
of America. Under this plan, all members 
of the ‘‘industrial’’ union, located in a 
given city or metropolitan area, are or- 
ganized in one local, which holds regular 
meetings of its membership and carries 
on the regular functions of a union. Each 
specialized craft or occupational group 
within this Jocal, in turn, has a chapter of 
its own. Thus, special librarians in local 
X of Blank City could be organized in 
chapter Y, which is composed entirely of 
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members of their own profession. In this 
way the advantages of both types of 
organization are retained. 

Does this mean that librarians who 
join unions for the advancement of their 
own interests and those of their profes- 
sion should cease being active members 
in their present professional organiza- 
tions? Far from it. These organizations 
are doing, and long have done, very effec- 
tive and necessary work along many 
lines. Union members should also con- 
tinue active membership in those asso- 
ciations. I believe that a decade from now 
our profession will be highly unionized 
and that, asa result, all aspects of library 
service will have a much more secure 
place among the social services than they 
have today. There will probably be a 
fusing within the next few years of what 
some now regard as separate and distinct 
union and professional association phi- 
losophies, practices, and organizations. 

Only a full consideration of our 
problems can lead to intelligent ac- 
tion. But action must follow considera- 
tion, if we are not to duplicate much of 
the ‘‘muddling through’”’ which has 
characterized the past. Intelligent action 
is the crying need of the times. 

Let us not forget that Hitler was able 
to purge the libraries and burn the books, 
only after he had smashed the powerful, 
free, democratic trade unions of Germany. 


The Need for a “United Front” 


Notes on Professional Standards and Salaries 


By Florence Fuller, Vice Chairman, S.L.A. Committee on 
Professional Standards 


T IS with deep regret that some of us indi- 
vidual members of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation review what to us seem the meager ac- 
tivities of our Association for our profession. 
Our journal has carried articles on the subject, 
our Association has Employment and Training 


Committees, part of one session at some of our 
conventions has been devoted to professional 
problems, a preliminary salary survey has 
been made and on a few occasions official rec- 
ognition has been given to the existence of a 
salary problem. It is a just criticism of our 
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group to say that we are by and large con- 
cerned with our technology, with the problems 
of our jobs, not with our profession. 

This writer proposes that S.L.A. prepare, 
and officially recognize a formal chart of pro- 
fessional standards, correlated with minimum 
salaries, and that by executive order of the 
Association, this chart be printed on the inside 
front cover of every issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES 





and in all other suitable publications. 
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No such chart could be developed in final 
and perfect form in the first year, but a chart 
that would serve the purpose can and should be 
drawn up within that period. Within the same 
period, there should be developed a permanent 
plan for revising the chart, to cover changing 
library and economic conditions. 

To make this idea practical, clear, concrete, 
definite, the writer has drawn up the following 
sample chart: 


Sample of possible chart to be developed after study 








Position 


Education, Personal Qualifications 


Duties in the Library Job Salary 





Heads of special libraries 
with more than five train- 
ed library assistants and 
necessary clerical staff 


B.A. from an accredited college 

B.S. from an accredited library 
school 

Masters Degree from an accredited 
college, and in the field to which 
the library is devoted, e.g., 
Chemistry for a chemical library, 
Commerce for a business library, 
Art for an art library 

Special experience in library ad- 
ministration 

Special experience in the field to 
which the library is devoted 


Full responsibility for the adminis-| Minimum salary $5,000 
tration of the library, reporting] per year 
only to the president or head of 
the organization or firm 

In charge of the library budget 

In charge of all library personnel 
problems 

Responsible for special reference 
and research work 

Responsible for long time planning 
for the growth of the library 





Heads of special libraries 
with from one to five 
trained library assistants 
and necessary clerical 
staff 


B.A. from an accredited college 

B.S. from an accredited library 
school 

Special experience in library ad- 
ministration 

Special experience in the field to 
which the library is devoted 


Same duties as above, but in a|/Minimum salary $3,500 
smaller library there would be} per year 
problems of somewhat lesser 
magnitude in some parts of the 
work and planning 





Heads of special libraries 
with only clerical assist- 
ants 


B.A. from an accredited college 

B.S. from an accredited library 
school or the equivalent in li- 
brary experience 

Special training or special experi- 
ence in the field to which the 
library is devoted 


Same duties as above, with only|Minimum salary $2,500 
clerical help there would be in-| per year 
creased responsibility for all re- 
search and reference work and 
very much less need for handling 
personnel probiems 





Trained library assistants, 
including library school 
graduates without expe- 
rience in library work 


B.A. from an accredited college 

B.S. from an accredited library 
school or the equivalent in li- 
brary experience 

Special training in languages, if 
abstracting and/or translation 
work is part of the requirements 
of the job 


Duties to include such things as|Minimum salary $2,000 
indexing, cataloging, reference} per year 
questions, special searches, clas- 
sification, filing that cannot be 
done by trained clerical help, 
continuations, and other special 
work depending on the nature of 
the library 

For library abstractors, persons|Minimum salary $2,500 
with special knowledge of lan-| per year 
guages, translators, etc. 

For library school graduates with-|$1,800 minimum 
out experience 





Library clerical help 


High school graduate 

Above the average typist 

Above the average in neatness and 
accuracy of clerical work 

Special aptitude for detail work 








$25.00 per week of 
$1,300 per year 


Typing 

Ordering 

Filing 

Answering telephones 
Record keeping 
Messenger service 
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This chart is an example of what must be 
developed as soon as a thorough scientific 
study can be made. MEmBERs oF S.L.A. — 
this is your profession—it could be your 
chart — If you are interested, send your con- 
structive suggestions to Mary P. McLean, 
Librarian, American Bankers Association, 22 
East 40th Street, New York, N. Y., the Chair- 
man of the new S.L.A. Committee on Profes- 
sional Standards. The work of that committee 
and the success of the studies it must under- 
take will depend entirely upon the coéperation 
of individual members of the Association. Miss 
McLean’s committee can furnish the leader- 
ship, direct specific research study, tabulate 
and publicize the findings, but there will be no 
further results of the work unless the entire 
membership takes an interest in it. 

Let us suppose that the committee has car- 
ried on the necessary studies, that a prelimi- 
nary chart has been presented to the Associa- 
tion, and perhaps adopted by it. The job will 
then be only well started. It will be important 
to win the full codperation of library schools 
and to do a great deal of educational work with 
candidates for our profession. We will want to 
make a new start on a thoroughly coéperative 
program with the American Library Associa- 
tion. It will take unlimited determination to 
arouse our profession to these new aims and to 
go one step further and put the new program 
into practice. The job will not be finished until 
our own profession is thoroughly conscious of 
its accomplished task in the library field, and 
will join with other professions and trades to 
improve their status in their respective fields. 
This is not too ambitious a program for li- 
brarians — the leaders in their communities 
and in their jobs. 

It would have been an easier task to make 
librarianship a profession fifteen years ago. 
Today we are handicapped by some very diffi- 
cult economic conditions. However, we will 
now have the benefits of work done in this 
field by other professional groups. For ex- 
ample, did you read the letter from Miss 
Towner, on page 260 of the October, 1938 issue 
of SpeciaAL LispRARIES, where a comparison is 
made between the educational qualifications 
for civil service positions for a librarian and 
a public health nurse, and the two salaries of- 
fered? The answer is to raise library salaries, 
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not lower nurses’ salaries. From the beginning, 
this new S.L.A. program should plan to co- 
operate with other trades and professions. We 
need a united front to keep wages and salaries 
up, and to establish our profession on a basis 
that will enable it to keep abreast of whatever 
developments the future may hold. 

This would be the conventional place to 
close this article, but I want to try to explain 
why the time has come for librarianship to be 
established as a profession. In the first place, 
articles in our journal show that some of our 
members are not satisfied with our preoccupa- 
tion with our technology — for example, SPE- 
CIAL LIBRARIES, July-August, 1938, page 198: 


‘, .. But any such hope was lost in the 
clamor of acclaim for the physical scientist. The 
speakers themselves, very much like librarians, so 
busy with their admiration of technical perfec- 
tion, forgot the social responsibilities inherent in 
this professional advance. . . . If the collective 
professional mind would only see a little, feel a 
little, and think a little beyond mere technical 
perfection.” 


Further, our philosophy about our profes- 
sion does not seem to grow normally. There is 
still in evidence among librarians, the idea 
that it is not ladylike to discuss salaries, that 
librarians are devoted to their jobs, that 
service is the only important aim, and that edu- 
cational qualifications are the problem of the 
employer, not of the profession. This philos- 
ophy has no place in a country in economic up- 
heaval such as ours today. It is a serious handi- 
cap indeed, and one of which we must make 
every effort to rid ourselves as soon as pos- 
sible. It may well be this philosophy that, un- 
der the stress of the current economic situa- 
tion, makes some of us afraid to face our pro- 
fessional problems. How else could one explain 
the statement in a May, 1937 issue of the New 
York Chapter News to the effect that — “It is 
well and good for library schools, and possibly 
ourselves, to set minimums, but I doubt 
whether they will get the minimum which in 
most instances is $1,800.” Instead of this nega- 
tive note, would it not be more in keeping with 
our times to try to devise ways and means to 
give publicity to the value of librarianship, to 
show employers that a librarian is just as 
much a trained specialist as a chemist, an ac- 
countant, or an engineer. . 
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Economic conditions in this country today 
should show us the importance of professional 
standards. To limit the scope of the contro- 
versy, let’s take an honest look around us here 
(of course there is plenty going on in Europe 
too) and see what has happened to people side 
by side with great technical achievements. The 
famous American standard of living applies 
only to the upper 10 per cent of us, the na- 
tional income in wages and salaries is from 25 
per cent to 40 per cent below the 1925 level, 
and more than eight million registered as 
totally unemployed in the President’s census. 
Dust storms and erosion are taking our conti- 
nent away from us at a much too rapid rate, 
both phenomena aided by technical progress 
rather than slowed up by it. The editors of 
Fortune say that “‘less than half the homes in 
America meet a minimum standard of health 
and decency.”’ One-quarter of the population 
of New York City is housed in old law tene- 
ments and only the bitterest of political bat- 
tles has enabled a small start to be made to 
change this condition. The library profession 
needs to be interested in economic conditions 
— first because we need a country in which to 
work out our professional problems, and help 
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our fellow organizations solve theirs. Sojj 
erosion, unemployment, malnutrition, disease, 
political corruption, curtailment of educa- 
tional freedom, are all of interest to us because 
we are part of it all, and we cannot raise our 
profession very far above the general level, 
When we are faced with this statement, we 
realize how very important it is to raise the 
general level. 

If any readers are still with me, they are 
probably ready to dismiss these ideas as er- 
ratic. I wish to close this discussion of reasons 
for professional standards with a challenge — 
a challenge to you to look honestly at economic 
problems through our friends, our books. Here 
are just a few recent books that make an hon- 
est effort to show us conditions as they exist 
today: 

Rich Land, Poor Land, by Stuart Chase 
Deserts on the March, by Paul B. Sears 

Why Keep Them Alive, by Paul De Kruif 
False Security, by Bernard Reis 

I Like America, by Granville Hicks 

America’s 60 Families, by Ferdinand Lundberg 


An easy search will find many more books 
about our times — the book lists are yours — 
who knows better how to use them? 


Important Books of the Year 


A Symposium by Correspondence 
(Continued) 


The librarian of an art museum 
library writes 

These few notes are written in the hope that 
they may prove useful to some fellow librarian. 
I have listed only those which we have in our 
library and, since our budget is limited, you 
will notice many omissions. 

In Bibliography two stand out especially 
(Bolton, Theodore) : American Book Illustrators 
is indeed a great help to the reference worker. 
Books On Art, a Foundation List, by E. Louise 
Lucas, though the closing date for most items 
is 1935, has appeared in a new 1938 edition. I 
often wonder how the fine arts librarian man- 
aged before this was issued, and certainly the 
cost ($2.00) will prevent no library from own- 
ing a copy. 

The field we call Art — General, as its name 
suggests, will by its very nature have many 


entries. Outstanding items are (Kuhn, Walt): 
The Story of the Armory Show. This small pam- 
phlet is the story of the great 1913 Armory 
show. Not only does Kuhn give the events 
which led up to the show but a list of the ex- 
hibitors. It is impossible to estimate the im- 
portance of this show to American art, and 
Mr. Kuhn's admirable pamphlet should prove 
most useful. Slightly farther afield but equally 
interesting is The Seven Soviet Aris, by Kurt 
London, published by the Yale University 
Press. Not only are the traditional arts dis- 
cussed, music, literature, theatre, opera, ballet, 
the beaux arts, applied arts and fashion and 
architecture, but also what the author calls the 
contemporary arts: films, radio and gramo- 
phone. The book is well illustrated and indexed. 
The history of crafts in New York City just 
prior to the Revolution has been admirably 
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described in a New York Historical Society 
publication, The Arts and Crafis in New York, 
1726-1776. Here are included such things as 
silver and jewelry, glass, clocks and watches 
and coach makers. It is excellently indexed, 
and the articles and notices are short and to 
the point. Masters of Popular Painting is a 
catalog issued by the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, for an exhibition of modern 
primitives of Europe and America held last 
summer. Excellent biographical sketches of the 
artists form the major part of this book, and 
for these an art librarian is ever grateful. His- 
toire de l’Art Contemporain, by Christian 
Zervos, is largely the story of contemporary 
painting in western Europe. It has excellent 
cuts, and the student who is interested in 
tracing the development of Fauvism, Cubism, 
Futurism, Dadaism, etc., will find this book 
very useful. 

Composers in America . . . 1912-1937, by 
Claire Reis, is a reference work. Here are to be 
found biographies and compositions of the 
composers and where these compositions may 
be secured. 

In the field of Prints are two items of out- 
standing importance: first is Carl Zigrosser’s 
Six Centuries of Fine Prints (it appeared the 
very end of 1937). To the print lover it should 
have a great welcome, and it is likewise very 
useful to the librarian. Though his illustrations 
are small and not as sharp as one would like, 
nevertheless they are clear enough to help in 
cases of identification and to supplement the 
reading. Second is a really monumental publi- 
cation, Arthur M. Hind’s Early Italian En- 
graving, a Critical Catalogue with Complete Re- 
production of All Prints. . . . So far four parts 
have appeared. Part 1 deals with Florentine 
engravings and anonymous prints of other 
schools. Parts 2, 3 and 4 are plates. Not only is 
each print illustrated, but the size is also given. 
To the library or museum which has a print 
collection, these will be of prime importance. 

In the field of Painting it is very difficult to 
make a selection, for we have an abundance of 
riches. An extremely scholarly and well-docu- 
mented work is Francisco Ribalta and His 
School, by Delphine F. Darby. It fills a gap in 
the treatment of Spanish painting. Another 
work that falls into the scholarly group deals 
with John Singleton Copley — American Por- 
traits, by Barbara N. Parker and Anne B. 
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Wheeler. After a short biographical sketch, the 
balance of the book is given over to a catalog 
raisonné, followed by illustrations. It is an ex- 
tremely useful work for the student of Ameri- 
can painting. Often the exhibition catalogs, 
usually secured free, are valuable additions to 
one’s library. I am thinking particularly of one 
devoted to John Sloan — Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion, issued by the Addison Gallery of Ameri- 
can Art, Andover, Mass. For the Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Collection of Non-Objective Paint- 
ings, exhibited at the Gibbes Memorial Art 
Gallery, Charleston, S. C., in April 1938, a third 
enlarged catalog was issued. Well illustrated 
and with short biographical sketches of the 
artists, it has proved most useful. 

In the field of late nineteenth-century paint- 
ing is the biography of Toulouse-Lautrec, by 
Gerstle Mack, the first to be issued in English 
of this gifted and often misjudged artist. It is 
well illustrated and indexed and is delightful 
reading. Eliot O’Hara, versatile American 
water colorist, has a new book, Watercolor 
Fares Forth, that has already proved a boon to 
the student. 

In the field of architecture (in which we pur- 
chase few books) I have selected one catalog, 
A New House on Bear Run, Pennsylvania, by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, issued by the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. Really a picture book, 
it is an excellent example of the ingenuity of a 
great American architect. 

Our museum has an outstanding collection 
of American Indian Arts. In this connection we 
buy, from time to time, books dealing with 
this subject. I have selected for this list only 
two: The American Indian; An Introduction 
to the Anthropology of the New World, 3d edi- 
tion, by Clark Wissler, a most comprehensive 
and useful publication. Less comprehensive 
but in no way less interesting is the very recent 
book, First Penthouse Dwellers of America, by 
Ruth M. Underhill, with photographs of great 
merit by L. J. Reichard. It will be very helpful 
to teachers who are working on a Pueblo Indian 
project. 

In the division of art history I have limited 
myself to three books: Roman Baroque Art, 
the History of a Style, by Timon H. Fokker, is a 
work in two volumes, one text and one plates, 
and is a most exhaustive treatise. Fokker dis- 
cusses architecture, town planning and foun- 
tains, painting and sculpture. The plates are 
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excellent. It covers a period which up to now 
has lacked proper treatment. For The Cloisters, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
which opened in its striking location last spring, 
a handbook has been issued. This is available 
for 50 cents. It acts as a guide to the collections 
and also forms an excellent introduction to 
Romanesque and Gothic art in western Europe. 
Historical Color Guide, by Elizabeth Burris- 
Meyer, is a “ book of representative traditional 
color schemes derived from examples of the 
decorative arts, from all fields.”” Thirty plates 
in color are each accompanied by a page of 
text, and such headings are used as Italian 
primitive, French Louis XV, Mexican, and 
Persian miniature, etc. 

For the decorative arts I have selected two 
publications: Creative Handicrafts, by Mabel 
R. Hutchins. This little pamphlet issued by 
the Leisure League of America, tells most 
simply how-to-do-it, in pottery, weaving, 
basketry, metal craft, leathercraft, bookbind- 
ing, blockprinting and dyeing. A bibliography 
is included. It is especially useful for high 
school club work. Antique Fakes and Reproduc- 
tions, by Ruth Webb Lee, is an eye-opener to 
the antique lover. She discusses faked sand- 
wich glass, lamps, silver and ceramics. Her 
book is well illustrated, and should prove most 
helpful to the intelligent buyer of these ever- 
fascinating objects. 

Sculpture in this country is coming into its 
own once more. Last April, in New York City, 
the newly organized Sculptors Guild held its 
first membership exhibition, for which they 
issued an excellent catalog with over forty il- 
lustrations. For those interested in just who 
makes up the membership, this catalog will be 
valuable. The purpose of the Guild is also in- 
cluded. The Sculpture of William Zorach, by 
Paul S. Wingert, was issued in July. Since 
Zorach is a member of the Sculptors Guild, it is 
especially fitting that this monograph came out 
this year. A short account of the sculptor’s life 
and a very full analysis of his work is followed 
by a catalogue raisonné, which to the reference 
worker is most valuable. The book has fifty 
cuts. It is not a scintillating book but rather 
the careful, scholarly analysis of the work of 
one of our outstanding American sculptors. 

I think that one new magazine should be 
included in this list. Starting with its first issue 
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in November, 1937, Pictures on Exhibit is a 
review of the art shows, principally in the 
East, and appears nine times a year for a cost 
of $1.00. Its chief features are its illustrations, 
news of the shows, book reviews and exhibition 
calendar. — Cynthia Griffin, Cincinnati Apt 
Museum. 


A librarian in the field of biochem- 
istry writes 


MONG the notable contributions of the 
past year to the literature of bio-chem- 

istry and nutrition are: The Annual Review of 
Bio-chemistry, Vol. 7, 1938, edited by Luck, 
for its chapters: ‘‘The Terpenes, Saponins 
and Closely Related Compounds,” “ Biologi- 
cal Oxidations and Reductions,’ and “The 
Hormones.” The extensive bibliographies at 
at the ends of chapters give a quick survey of 
the field. Recent progress in vitamins and 
hormones is recorded in the Ergebnisse der 
Vitamin und Hormonforschung, Vol. 1, 1938, 
edited by L. Ruzicka and W. Stepp. A very 
brief clinical review of the vitamins and their 
importance in human nutrition is contributed 
in Vitamins and Their Clinical Applications, 
by Stepp, Kuhnau and Schroeder. The chem- 
istry, determination, human _ requirement, 
its occurrence and some commercial prepara- 
tions of vitamin H are interesting develop- 
ments reported by the authors. One must 
not neglect that superb concentration of vita- 
min assay data, Biological Standardization of 
the Vitamins, Coward, 1938, nor Biological 
and Clinical Chemistry, by Steel, 1938, with 
its sections on theoretical biological chemistry 
and quantitative clinical chemistry. Two out- 
standing papers from the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington: 1. Leaf Xanthophylls, by 
Strain, a study of the properties of caroti- 
noids, carotenes and xanthophylls, xanthophyll 
esters and carotinoid acids, in which experi- 
mental methods used in isolation and deter- 
mination of xanthophylls are described. 2. 
Nutritional Physiology of the Adult Ruminant, 
Ritzmann, E. J., 1938. For those who insist 
upon delving into the mysteries of the bile 
acids, Sobotka’s The Chemistry of the Sterids 
fills a special place, and, if you wish to go 
deep down into the complexities of amino 
acids and proteins, there is that comprehen- 
sive work The Chemistry of the Amino Acids 
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and Proteins, by Schmidt. The physical and 
physiologic properties of the sterids (sterols 
and steroids) and analytical methods used in 
physiological experimentation are related. 
The monumental work of R. R. Williams and 
co-workers, Vitamin B, (Thiamin) and Its Use 
in Medicine, 1938, brings together a compact 
account of the available data on the relation 
of vitamin Bi to medical therapeutics and 
presents a large quantity of experimental and 
historical evidence on vitamin B, deficiencies 
and therapeutics. 

To keep abreast of the latest developments 
in the science of nutrition, The Newer Knowl- 
edge of Nutrition, by E. V. McCollum, et al., 
always a significant reference book, has been 
brought up to date. The Chemical Analysis of 
Foods and Food Products, by M. B. Jacobs, 
of the Health Department of the City of New 
York, N. Y., 1938, adds interesting data to the 
subject of food standards and food values at 
a time when food manufacturers and health 
experts are keenly interested in protecting 
the public against inferior foods and over- 
statement of values. 

To the limited collection of books on statis- 
tical interpretation of research the Statistical 
Methods Applied to Experiments in Agricul- 
ture and Biology, by G. W. Snedecor, 1938, is 
a welcome addition. — Sarah Bradley Pruden, 
National Oil Products Company, Inc. 


An advertising librarian writes 


Some useful and valuable books on advertis- 
ing and merchandising have appeared since 
the beginning of 1938. The list has included 
some good general treatments, — and more 
than the usual number of books devoted to 
some special phase of advertising or selling. 

Among the general works, the first to come 
to mind is “‘The Handbook of Advertising,” 
by Weiss, Kendall and Larrabee. The authors 
of the individual chapters are authorities in 
special fields of advertising who discuss its 
most important functions and methods and 
produce an excellent piece of work. Another 
handbook, intended chiefly for national ad- 
vertisers, is Mark Wiseman’s ‘Before you 
Sign the Advertising Check,”’ which analyzes 
advertising and presents methods for testing 
and assuring its effectiveness. 

On the general subject of merchandising, 
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Milestones of Marketing, by George Burton 
Hotchkiss, is, as its title indicates, a history of 
the evolution of marketing distribution. Over 
a thousand years are covered, with the greater 
part of the work devoted to the period before 
1914. The book provides a background for the 
understanding of modern methods of distribu- 
tion, and is a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture of marketing. 

Coming to discussions of specific phases of 
advertising or selling, we find that the year has 
produced some very useful books on a variety 
of subjects. There are at least three on radio as 
related to advertising or selling. Practical Radio 
Advertising, by Herman S. Hettinger and 
Walter J. Neff, is a comprehensive discussion 
of radio and advertising campaigns with much 
illustrative material and some useful statistical 
data. How to Build the Radio Audience, by 
Douglas D. Connah, discusses public relations 
factors in commercial broadcasting and the 
“tools” necessary to build up audiences for 
advertising and merchandising programs. 
Another good book on radio advertising is 
Practical Radio Writing, by Katherine Sey- 
mour and John T. W. Martin, which explains 
the technique of writing for broadcasting. 

A practical guide to methods that make ad- 
vertisements work is the descriptive sub-title 
of John Caple’s Advertising Ideas. In his third 
book on the testing of advertising, the author 
uses the case method,—reproducing 100 
advertisements and analyzing them to see why 
they were successful. 

H. E. Agnew, in Outdoor Advertising, has 
written an up-to-date, authoritative text book, 
which also gives the outdoor industry itself a 
clear picture of its place in the general market- 
ing plan. 

Trade papers as an advertising medium are 
discussed by Mabel P. Hanford in Advertising 
and Selling through Business Publications, — 
the first book to be devoted entirely to this 
subject and valuable both to those who are 
using or considering the use of business publi- 
cations for advertising and selling promotion 
and to the publishers of such periodicals. 

Still another medium is considered in How to 
Use Talking Pictures in Business, by L. S. 
Metcalfe and H. C. Christensen, — a guide to 
the intelligent production and promotion of 
motion pictures for commercial purposes. 
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Legal Phases of Advertising, by Francis 
Finkelhor of the New York Bar, is a compre- 
hensive work which takes up not only legal 
questions in connection with advertising it- 
self, but also problems arising from the rela- 
tionship of the advertiser to his competitor 
and to the consumer. 

A market and the media by which to reach it 
are considered in Reaching Juvenile Markets, 
by E. Evalyn Grumbine, long connected with 
Child Life. This is a practical and thorough 
study of the juvenile field, with chapters on the 
various media, and appeals suitable for reach- 
ing the child market by advertising and 
merchandising. One of the author’s main pur- 
poses is to give the manufacturer and adver- 
tiser a better understanding of child psychol- 
ogy and to facilitate his reaching the juvenile 
market without exploiting it. 

Another of the “how to’’ books, definitely 
in the field of merchandising, is How to Sell 
Through Wholesalers, by Weiss and Larrabee, 
—an analysis of the relation between manu- 
facturers and jobbers. Constructive sugges- 
tions are given for the improvement of selling 
plans, and forms for consignment agreements 
are included in an appendix. 

Although the foregoing is by no means a 
complete summary of the year’s output and 
fails to mention other useful books, at least 
brief mention should be made of the Govern- 
ment publication, Consumer Incomes in the 
United States, by the National Resources 
Committee, which contains much valuable 
data. — Katharine D. Frankenstein, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborn. 


A life insurance librarian writes 


I thought it would be simple to check through 
the various books, dealing with life insurance, 
that have been published during the current 
year, and to discuss one or two of the more 
important. But on sitting down, I find it 
neither so easy nor pleasant as I had imagined. 

Between thirty and forty books, exclusive 
of serials, have been published during the year. 
lf any were really important contributions to 
the field of life insurance literature the task 
would be simple. You could talk about that 
book. But when you find that the year’s crop 
ranges from just good to just terrible, the job 
becomes more difficult, 
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However, despite this sour note, there have 
been some books published that rate men- 
tioning. One of the more interesting is J. G, 
Anderson’s Birthplace and Genesis of Life As. 
surance. This little book is the result of an 
investigation into the earliest records of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and the 
author adds some interesting facts to the early 
history of life insurance. 

Here’s How, by A. E. Wall, is designed to 
guide the new underwriter through the essen- 
tial steps in building a successful career in the 
life insurance business. This book is now in- 
cluded on the required reading for the exami- 
nations leading to a degree from the Institute 
of Chartered Life Underwriters of Canada. 

The annual edition of Baldwin’s New York 
Insurance Law appears this year for the first 
time in an annotated form and is, therefore, 
that much more useful. 

The Brandeis Way, by Dr. A. T. Mason, is 
the latest publication describing the method 
devised, evolved and put into operation in 
Massachusetts and more recently New York 
State for savings bank life insurance by the 
late Louis D. Brandeis. 

In July, 1938, the Leader’s Digest was intro- 
duced to the market. Although a periodical, 
it deserves mention here. This magazine is a 
monthly digest styled particularly for agents. 
It chooses about twenty of the best articles 
on life insurance salesmanship that have ap- 
peared in 209 independent and company maga- 
zines. This magazine has set a high standard 
of quality and seems to be very popular. 

Some note should be made of the “racket” 
books attacking the present form of life insur- 
ance, since there have been a number placed 
on the market during the year. A recent survey 
has shown that despite all the dust these so- 
called critics have raised, they are not of any 
serious consequence to the business of life 
insurance. One concludes that they may be 
dismissed as nothing more than flies around 
the honey pot. Life Insurance Speaks for Itself, 
by M. Albert Linton, published in 1937, is an 
excellent refutation. The book drives right into 
the heart of the subject and exposes and cor- 
rects the fallacies and fancies of the would-be 
critics. This book is both factual and easy to 
read. — Peter Morgan, Confederation Life 
Association. 
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INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


CaLirorNiA — Bureau of Power and Light, Los Angeles 
Municipal Reference Library (1936); California Academy 
of Sciences (1930); California State Library (1931); Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers’ Association (1934); Gaylord Brothers, 
Inc. (1938); Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
1936); Los Angeles Public Library (1939); Los Angeles 
way Corporation (1937); Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company (1930); San Francisco Public Library (1936); 
Selznick International Pictures, Inc. (1938); Standard Oil 
Company of California oars University of California 
(1933); University of California at Los Angeles (1937). 


Connecticut — Bridgeport Public Library (1938); Con- 

necticut State Library (1936); The Hartford Courant (1937); 

Hartford Public Library, Business Branch (1931); The New 

Haven Clock Company (1937); New Haven Free Public 

Library (1935); Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 

a esleyan University (1935); Yale University 
brary (1931). 


DeLtawarE — E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
Experimental Station (1928). 


Itttno1s — The Chicago Public Library (1938); The Chicago 
Tribune (1928); Commonwealth Edison Company (1928); 
F, E. Compton & Company (1935); Crane Company (1938) ; 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund (1929); Household 
Finance Corporation (1939); Illinois Chamber of Commerce 
(1928); Illinois State Library (1931); Jewel Tea Company, 
Inc. (1935); Museum of Science and Industry (1928); The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company (1930); Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company (1939); The University of Chicago 
Libraries (1932). 


InpDIANA — Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
(1928). 


Iowa — Meredith Publishing Company (1931). 
Kentucky — Louisville Free Public Library (1931). 


MARYLAND — Baltimore Department of Legislative Refer- 
ence (1936); William H. Bosley, Jr. (1936); The Enoch 
Pratt Free Library (1933); The Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany (1929). 


MASSACHUSETTS — The Baker Library, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration (1927); F. J. Barnard and 
Company, Inc. (1936); The Christian Science Monitor (1928); 
Distinguished Service Foundation of Optometry (1935); 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston (1927); The First National 
Bank of Boston (1928); George Burgess Magrath Library 
of Legal Medicine (1935); Insurance Library Association of 
Boston (1927); Jackson and Moreland (1928); Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company (1938); Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology (1931); Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company (1937); Massachusetts State Library 
(1930); New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
(1935); Poor's Publishing Company (1938); Social Law Li- 
brary (1928); Suffolk University (1937); L. A. Wells 
Library Bindery (1937). 


MicuiGAN — The Detroit Public Library (1929); The Dow 
Chemical Company (1934); General Motors Corporation, 
Research Laboratories Division (1929); The George B. 
Catlin Memorial Library, The Detroit News (1929); The 
Hackley Public Library (1939); The National Bank of 
Detroit (1937); University of Detroit (1930). 


MINNESOTA — Weyerhaeuser Sales Company (1938). 


Missouri — Institute of Consumer Economics, Stephens 
College (1938); Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company (1937). 


New Jersey — Atlas Corporation (1931); Bakelite Cor- 
ter (1937); Beneficial Management Corporation (1937); 
ag ae Company (1935); Business Branch of the 
Newark Public Library (1927); The Mennen Company 
sea ; Montclair Free Public Library (1930); The Mutual 
t Life Insurance Company (1937); New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company (1928); Library School, New Jersey 
Col for Women (1936); New Jersey College of Phar- 
macy, Rutgers University (1936); The Newark Public Li- 
brary (1935); Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
(1927); Rademaekers (1934); RCA Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc.. RCA Radiotron Division (1936); Rutgers Uni- 
versity (1937); Standard Oil Development Company (1927); 
Union City Free Public Library (1935); United States 
Rubber Products, Inc. (1938); University of Newark, The 
ohn Cotton Dana Library (1939); Wright Aeronautical 
ration (1939). 


New York — Allied Stores Corporation (1935); The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association (1927); American Institute of 
( ) Date of affiliation. 








Accountants (1928); American Institute of Banking, New 
York Chapter (1936); American Iron and Steel Institute 
(1935); American Museum of Natural History (1928); 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, ner: 
Library (1927); American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Legal Department (1928); American Telephone and 
elegraph Company, Long Lines Department (1935); The 
Aryan Path (1937); The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents (1928); Automobile Manufacturers Association 
(1927); Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc. (1927); 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., The Technical Library 
1927); Bellevue School of Nursing, The Carrie J. Brink 
emorial Library (1936); J. J. Berliner and (1938); 
Edward L. Bernays (1934); British Library of Information 
(1928); Brooklyn Public Library (1933); Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences (1938); Campbell-Ewald Company of 
New York, Inc. (1937); The Carborundum Com y, Re- 
search Laboratory (1934); Central Hanover nk and 
Trust Company, Financial Library (1936); Cities Service 
Company (1929); Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
(1937); Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 
(1927); Corning Glass Works, Laboratory Library (1936); 
Dairy and Ice Cream Machinery and oe Association 
(1935); The Delphian gg (1939); E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Inc., The R. & H. Chemicals De- 
partment (1933); Sherman K. Ellis and Company, Inc. 
(1938); Engineering Index, Incorporated (1928); The Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the United States (1936); 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York (1927); Fiduciary Trust 
Company of New York (1937); General Electric Company, 
Main Library (1928); General Motors Corporation (1937); 
Goldman, Sachs and Company (1931); W. T. Grant Com- 
pany (1927); The Grolier Society (1936); Grosvenor Library 
(1928); Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Reference 
Library (1927); Hearst Magazines, Inc., Marketing Di- 
vision (1938); Hopf Institute of Management (1938); In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors, Inc. (1927); The Interchemi- 
cal Corporation, The Research Laboratories (1936); The 
International Nickel Company, Inc. (1936); The John Price 
Jones Corporation (1928); Arthur Kudner, Incorporated 
(1935) ; The Lehman Corporation (1938); McCann-Erickson, 
Incorporated (1937); McKinsey, Wellington and Company 
(1937); J. M. Mathes, Incorporated (1934); Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company (1927); Chloe Morse, Incorpo- 
rated (1938); National Aniline and Chemical Company, Inc. 
(1931); The National City Financial Library (1928); Na- 
tional Coat and Suit Industry Recovery Board (1937); The 
National Health Library (1935); National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc. (1936); The New Jersey Zinc Company 
(1927); New York Her Tribune (1934); The New York 
Historical Society (1938); New York Municipal Reference 
Library (1929); New York State Department of Taxation 
and Finance, Tax Library (1933); New York Telephone 
Company, General Library (1927); The New York Times 
(1927); New York World’s Fair 1939, Inc., Research and 
Library Department (1938); Newsweek (1933); Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation (1937); Pace Institute (1936) 
Popular Publications, Inc. (1937); Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
(1938); Price, Waterhouse and Company (1931); the Queens 
Borough Public Library (1932); Remington nd Incor- 
porated, New York Installation Department (1929); 
Rochester Business Institute (1938); Rochester Public 
Library (1939); Russell Sage Foundation (1928); School of 
Business, The College of the City of New York (1936); 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York 
University (1935); E. R. Squibb & Sons (1939); Standard 
Brands, Inc. (1927); Standard Statistics Company, Inc. 
1927); G. E. Stechert and Company (1932); Technical 
ooks of America (1938); Time, Inc. (1929); United States 
Steel Corporation (1936); Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany (1927); White and Kemble (1927); The H. W. Wilson 
Company (1927); Woodrow ilson Memorial Library 
(eb — S. Wormser (1933); Young and Rubicam, 
ne. 3 


Noss) CAROLINA — School of Law, Duke University 


Onto — The Drackett Company (1938); Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland (1932); The Ohio Oil Company (1928); 
The Procter and Gamble Company (1926); Reuben 
McMillan Free Library (1934). 


OREGON — Oregon State Agricultural College (1936). 


PENNSYLVANIA — Biochemical Research Foundation of The 
Franklin Institute (1938); Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion (1936); The Electric Storage Battery Company (1935); 
Hall Laboratories, Inc. (1938); The Lippincott Library, 
University of Pennsylvania (1933); Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research (1929); Pennsylvania Legislative 
Reference Bureau (1932); Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
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(1931); Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company (1935); The 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science (1928); The 
Philadelphia Company (1930); Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company (1928); Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
any (1928); F. P. Ristine and Company (1933); School of 
ntistry, University of Pittsburgh (1937); Temple Uni- 
versity, Business Library (1935); Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, Westinghouse Research Labora- 
tories (1928). 


RHODE ISLAND — Rhode Island State Library (1928). 


TENNESSEE — Business Library, Nashville Public Library 
age eal School, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers (1937). 
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Texas — Humble Oil and Refining Company, Baytown 
od (1935); Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
938). 


WISCONSIN — Employers Mutuals of Wausau (1935); 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company (1934); 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Company (1931). 


AUSTRALIA — The Sydney County Council Electricity 
Undertaking (1938). 


Canapa — The Bell Telephone Company of Canada (1937); 
Canadian Industries Limited (1932); Dominion Textile 
Company Limited (1936); The Manufacturers Life Insyr- 
ance Company (1938); The Royal Bank of Canada (1927); 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada (1930). 


Baltimore Conference 
May 23-27, 1939 


By Maria C. Brace, Chairman, Program Committee 


HILE plans for the conference 
are still in that more or less tenta- 
tive state, so like the period of growing 
pains in youth, yet there are some fairly 
well-defined sections of the program 
which can be indicated at this time. Per- 
haps it is logical that the first day should 
receive attention first. The Executive 
Board and Advisory Council will meet 
on Tuesday morning before the confer- 
ence proper gets under way. But make no 
mistake! The conference proper will 
start at 12 noon that same day! Better 
tag along early with your executive and 
advisory friends, get settled in and be 
ready to greet your peers at 12 o'clock. 
The ‘‘Get-Acquainted Luncheon”’ is 
intended to give each of us a chance to 
see others of our group, to meet local 
group representatives and to have a 
solid hour or so for visiting. Groups will 
be segregated to allow this and if you are 
a member of several equally interesting 
groups, that’s just too bad! 

It is planned to have a special table for 
charter members of the Association, at 
this luncheon. The committee does not 
wish to overlook any of these pioneers 
and will welcome information about 
them or from them. Up to this time no 
one list includes all known charter mem- 
bers. Headquarters list shows apparent- 
ly those present at the organization meet- 
ing only. 


After the luncheon, the first general 
session will be held. We hope to have for 
the first thing on the program a feature 
which none can afford to miss. This will 
be an address on the part played by 
personality and personal relations in 
successful librarianship. We are not an- 
nouncing the name of the speaker at 
this time, as final arrangements have 
not quite been completed. 

‘Professional Training for Special 
Librarians” is the subject for the re- 
mainder of this session. We have asked 
various people to speak hoping to have 
as many points of view presented as pos- 
sible. We are extremely fortunate to be 
able to report that the following men- 
bers of S.L.A. will speak — subject to 
the usual reservation, ‘‘Weather per- 
mitting’’ — Mr. Herman Henkle, Direc- 
tor of the Library School, Simmons 
College; Miss Ethel M. Fair, Director, 
Library School, New Jersey College for 
Women and Member of the Curriculum 
Committee of the American Association 
of Library Schools and Linda H. Morley 
and Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, who as 
teachers of special subjects at Columbia, 
will have practical comments to make. 
Other librarians, equally qualified, will 
help discuss the subject from the floor, 
but for reasons inscrutable, choose to 
remain anonymous for the _ present. 
There will be time for discussion from the 
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floor and each and every member ought 
to have ideas in respect to training. 

There will be reports from committees 
whose work is of value in considering 
training, whose findings may give light 
in dark places, or whose vision may give 
encouragement to the individual “‘spe- 
cial’’ starting on his career. 

And then to bus, to bus! To reach 
Annapolis in time to see formation for 
dinner at the Naval Academy. There- 
after a bit of poking about the town and 
finally dinner at Rugby Hall overlook- 
ing the Severn. Since the dinner is to be 
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rather late, no evening meeting is plan- 
ned. It was thought that a leisurely 
dinner with time to visit with new and 
old associates might be welcome. And an 
evening on the banks of the Severn 
sounds rather nice, doesn’t it? 

For the rest of the week the picture 
isn’t so clear. Clinics, Washington Day, 
the Banquet, committee reports, reports 
of officers, and wishful thinking towards 
the post-conference cruise tumble about 
in our minds — with perhaps the cruise 
on top of the pile most of the time. But 
more anon. 


Making Up the Magazine 
II. The Technical Process 


HE steps involved in collecting 

material for SPECIAL LIBRARIES were 
sketched briefly in the January issue. In 
this note the physical processes that go 
into its production are recorded. The 
20th of each month the next month’s 
issue begins to “‘go to press’’ and the 
period from that date to the 10th of the 
next month is, for the Editor, one of al- 
ternating activity in getting material 
ready for the printer and of waiting for 
the mail, with its returned proof in vari- 
ous stages. 

In the editorial files are folders that 
come into intensive use as the 20th of 
each month approaches. They are labelled 
for the specific months, i.e., February; 
News, Articles for Future Issues, and 
Holdover. In the folder marked February 
is the material already received and 
scheduled to appear in that issue, cor- 
respondence on outstanding articles, Let- 
ters to the Editor, etc. The folder also 
contains notes on the amount of adver- 
tising secured for this issue, notes on 
Board activities that should go in the 
Magazine, and any other data. 

News contains Chapter bulletins, clip- 
Pings and notes sent in by members and 





items caught by the Editor or her staff. 
Articles for Future Issues, a folder of com- 
paratively recent development, holds 
articles sent in for publication and await- 
ing free space or an appropriate time. 
Holdover contains material already in 
type, but crowded out of preceding issues 
by emergency items, expansive advertis- 
ing or Board business. 

The magazine has to be made up in 
four-page units. Sixteen pages comprise 
one printing form. It is efficient to print 
the magazine in multiples of sixteen. If 
occasion demands, this can be increased 
from two 16’s (32 pages) to 36 or 40 pages 
with the addition of a four or eight page 
form. Obviously no unit can be less than 
four pages. With the present budget of 
the Association, the usual issue of SPE- 
CIAL LIBRARIES is thirty-two pages, 
though this is expanded to thirty-six, 
forty or more, as occasion and adver- 
tising warrant. The first step to be con- 
sidered then is, ‘‘Is there an unusual de- 
mand for space in this issue, and does it 
appear to warrant an additional signa- 
ture?’’ The Editor, in estimating the de- 
mands for space, must consider the funds 
available, the needs of the Association, 
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and possible future developments, weigh 
all these factors and decide whether the 
normal standard of thirty-two pages 
should be exceeded. 

Normally, leading articles and asso- 
ciation features are printed in 10-point 
type, special notes on library techniques 
in 9-point, Letters to the Editor in 8- 
point, and Publications of Special In- 
terest in 6-point. The size of type to be 
used for each piece of copy is, therefore, 
one of the first decisions to be made. 
Take, for example, the January issue. 
The leading article by Mr. Childs, the 
President’s Page, and other special arti- 
cles were printed in 10-point, while the 
Symposium, because it was the first sec- 
tion of a number of issues treating on a 
special phase of library technique, was 
set up in 9-point. In the February issue 
the leading articles are set in 10-point, 
and the section of the symposium printed 
in 9-point. The article by Mrs. Fuller on 
special library standards is set in 9-point 
because it is a rather long inter-associa- 
tion consideration of a problem particu- 
larly relating to our members. 

When the Editor has decided on the 
size type to use, she marks the general 
copy accordingly — on? a etc., — 
in other words, 10 for the size, 2/ for 
the font or style of type, and /2 in- 
dicating that two point leads shall be 
used between lines, 15 shows that the 
copy is to be printed in single columns 
fifteen picas wide. The heading must also 
be marked for type size,—a certain 
standard size for the title, another size 
and type for the author, and still an- 
other size and type for the author’s 
identification. For instance, in Mr. 
Tucker’s article the title was set in 18- 
point Roman upper and lower case, his 
name in 12-point italic, upper and lower 
case, and his location in 9-point Roman 
upper and lower case. A treasured collec- 
tion of former pieces of copy using these 
symbols is kept in a folder marked Rum- 
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ford Press — Make Up Notes, and this 
folder is in constant use as copy is assem- 
bled for mailing to the Press. 

With the articles before her and the 
particular situation existing at the mo- 
ment in mind, the Editor must give 
serious thought to the requirements of 
space. This necessitates another reading 
of each article, so as to omit extraneous 
material or reduce articles to a usable 
length by cutting out the less essential 
sentences or paragraphs. 

The first batch of copy to be mailed to 
Concord to the printer, the Rumford 
Press, takes as many of the general arti- 
cles as are available. It is sent with a 
letter to Freeman Tilden, Jr., who acts as 
publisher’s representative and handles all 
details at the plant. This first mailing is 
followed by another consignment con- 
taining Publications of Special Interest, 
News Notes, the President’s Page, and 
the other copy that the Editor has suc- 
ceeded in assembling from the various 
points of Association activities. From the 
20th to the 25th she continues to try to 
draw in by telephone, correspondence, 
and occasional telegrams, delayed articles 
or Association information needed for 
that issue. In this way most of the mate- 
rial is assembled and sent off to the 
printer by the 25th. 

For each piece of copy the printer re- 
turns three galleys—one on _ white 
paper stamped Original Proof and marked 
by the proofreader with blue pencil for 
corrections and questions arising at the 
Press; another on white paper stamped 
duplicate without printers’ marks, for 
the Editor to retain; and a third on yel- 
low paper, to be cut and pasted up for 
the dummy of the issue in process. At the 
same time a set of proof is sent to Head- 
quarters, where errors in spelling of 
members’ names, etc., are caught. 

As each batch of galley proof is re 
turned to the Editor, articles are meas 
ured and the number of running inches, 
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with the approximate number of pages 
needed for each, is noted at the head of 
the second galley. At the same time a list 
is made of the material and the number 
of pages reserved for each item. As gal- 
leys are received, as definite advertising 
requirements are noted, as estimates are 
made for delayed material that must be 
included, the questions of what will ac- 
tually go into this issue, what must be 
held over for another issue, or whether 
the issue must definitely be enlarged, all 
come more and more to the fore. 

If the correct time schedule has been 
achieved, galley proofs are available on 
the first of the month for which the issue 
is dated. The next step is ‘‘ making up the 
dummy.” The morning of the ist the 
Editor plans to concentrate on this work 
with as clear a field as possible. The as- 
sembled data now indicates the compli- 
cations to be met. For example, one arti- 
cle in type will have to be held over for 
another issue. This proves necessary for 
part of News Notes also. At least a half- 
page of space, or a total of 8 inches, will 
have to be cut here and there from dif- 
ferent articles and departments in order 
to get the essential material into 32 
pages. With her list of must copy before 
her, the Editor arranges the galleys in 
appropriate order for publication, and 
then with paste pot, brush, and shears, 
starts on the tailoring process, with an 
issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES containing 
the appropriate number of pages as the 
foundation for the dummy. 

In making up the magazine, the Editor 
feels that the wealth of material avail- 
able, plus the need for economy, makes 
it essential that there be little space at 
the end of an article. With an unlimited 
budget, a desire for white space might ex- 
ercise more power, but with S.L.A.’s 
needs what they are, the necessity of 
filling each page to capacity is an ever- 
present thought. For that reason, from 
the point of view of good taste in 
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make-up, it is advisable to have articles 
end at the bottom of a page or near the 
middle, but not less than a quarter page 
from the top, nor a third of a page from 
the bottom. 

With these complications in mind, the 
first article is trimmed and pasted in the 
dummy. It runs to two and a half pages, 
but the half page has 45 lines instead of 
44 or 46. That means that one line must 
be cut so that the half page will end 
flush. The cut must be at the end of a 
paragraph to avoid the extra cost in re- 
setting. This may mean a slight adjust- 
ment in the wording near the end of the 
paragraph. Such cuts always require a 
certain amount of thought, to combine 
fairness to the writer with appropriate 
care of printing costs. Similar problems 
arise on other pages. The necessity of 
conserving space may mean cutting out 
paragraphs or half paragraphs — when- 
ever possible — from the end or the mid- 
dle rather than the beginning. Such 
deletions must all be marked on the 
original printers’ proof. 

These are typical problems met in cut- 
ting and tailoring the magazine. There is 
another large one. So far the various au- 
thors and collaborators have yet to at- 
tain such perfect timing as to make it 
possible to have all copy in galley proof 
before the dummy is made up. One or 
more fresh pieces of copy have been 
mailed with the dummy of every issue, a 
step that requires estimating space to be 
allowed in the dummy for the printed 
text. Since estimate is an accurate descrip- 
tion, such a step is bound to cause some 
complications in page proof, but fortu- 
nately they can usually be kept to a mini- 
mum. In spite of good intentions of con- 
tributors, such a problem is a part of 
every issue. 

Before sending corrected printers’ gal- 
leys and the dummy to the printer for 
page proof, the dummy is pasted up, the 
page numbers are marked on the dummy, 
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a table of contents is written according to 
these page numbers, and the table of con- 
tents is checked to see that all copy is at 
hand to be mailed — galleys, fresh copy 
and all. Printers’ galleys are scanned to 
see that all questions have been an- 
swered, that changes found necessary in 
pasting up the dummy have been marked, 
and that important errors caught by 
Headquarters are corrected on the print- 
ers’ proof. 

In making corrections, care has been 
taken to see that necessary changes in 
the middle of paragraphs are kept down 
to the number of letters to fit into one or 
two lines of type, and that whenever pos- 
sible corrections have been made at the 
end of a paragraph rather than the mid- 
dle so as to avoid re-setting type and 
consequent extra printing costs. Every 
printers’ bill carries an item, ‘‘authors 
alterations.’’ This covers changes made 
in the galleys themselves and also changes 
in advertisements. It is an item that from 
every angle must be kept to a minimum. 

Before finally mailing the dummy, the 
envelope must be checked to see that it 
includes printers’ proofs, all new copy, 
the table of contents, the dummy itself, 
and a letter to the printer containing 
special instructions in connection with 
any particular problems. If it has been 
possible to get 90 per cent of the maga- 
zine into type before the dummy is pasted 
up, the probabilities are that resulting 
page proof will require little change. If a 
large proportion of the copy has had to go 
directly into page proof, changes are al- 
most always necessary in order to fit the 
copy into the proper page length. 

For the January issue all but two of the 
pages were correct in page proof without 
further change. Those two pages, made 
up from copy of which no galley proof 
had been available, needed considerable 
cutting, since the copy was from 3 to 15 
lines more than the available space. As a 
result, it was necessary to mail back the 
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corrected page proof to the printer with 
final instructions on the type to be held 
for reprints. In other cases it has been 
possible to OK the page proof by teletype 
through the careful and systematic help 
given by the New York Rumford repre. 
sentative assigned to SPECIAL LIBRARIEs, 
Robert E. Johnson. 

At the time that page proof is ap- 
proved, instructions are given as to the 
number of copies to be printed if more 
than the usual quantity are required. A 
note of which type pages are to be held, 
should possible reprints be sought, is 
made at the same time. Reprints are 
sometimes ordered by authors or needed 
by the Association for different Com- 
mittees, Groups, or Chapters for special 
work. This question must always be 
settled before the type is distributed and 
the opportunity for reprints is lost. 

After the page proof is OK, the Editor 
has nothing to do but wait patiently for 
the advance copies that will show that 
the magazine has gone safely through 
the press. Between the ist and the Sth, 
Headquarters must run through the Ad- 
dressograph the envelopes for active and 
institutional members and _ subscribers, 
so that they will be ready in Concord to 
receive the issue when the magazine 
comes off the press. 

Keeping to the time schedule on maga- 
zine make-up is a perpetual problem. 
The general plan is that the 20th of the 
preceding month copy goes to the printer, 
on the 1st, the dummy should be ready, 
on the 4th, page proof should be OK'd, so 
that on the 8th, advance copies should 
arrive at Headquarters and at the Edi- 
tor’s desk, and by the 10th or 11th, 
copies should have reached subscribers. 
Between holidays, the routine of other 
work, and congestion at the Press, this 
time schedule appears to be a dream 
rather than a reality, but on the wholeit 
provides a standard toward which to 
work. M. C. M. 
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Letters to the Editor 


A New Tool 


EADERS of SpeciaL LIBRARIES may be 
interested to know that the Library of the 
Science Museum, London, which is especially 
renowned for its collections of scientific and 
technical periodicals — domestic and foreign — 
have recently published a list of all current peri- 
odicals in the Library. The titles of some 9,000 
separate periodicals are recorded in alphabetical 
order. This publication will be on sale at the 
British Library of Information, price $2.50. 

The publication is an invaluable instrument to 
librarians, abstractors and scientific workers 
generally. 

ALAN DUDLEY, 
British Library of Information. 


S.L.A. Proceedings Stimulating 
to Readers 


HAVE been lending my copy of the Proceed- 

ings around so much that up until the present 
I have not had any opportunity to read it very 
carefully. 

Of the articles in general I found ‘‘ Business 
Profits from Skilled Use of Published Informa- 
tion” most useful and valuable. The article on 
the treatment of pamphlets and other ephemeral 
material contained several good suggestions as 
to the handling of this most troublesome material. 

I did not think much of the section on training 
college students in the use of libraries in that it 
seemed to be pretty much a threshing over of 
old straw. In my opinion, it is useless to attempt 
to instruct freshman students in the use of the 
library by means of a few lectures during the first 
few weeks’ sojourn at college. It has been my 
observation that they are so confused at this 
period that they remember very little of such 
instruction. 

Also, the type of work required of the average 
freshman keeps him pretty close to assigned texts 
or material in the reserve book room. The tie-up 
between the student’s need for and facility in 
handling of library sources is much closer, it 
Seems to me, in the social science and pure 
science departments rather than in English, and 
I believe that instruction in the use of the library 
in these departments perhaps takes better. 

A good way to handle this problem, it seems to 
me, would be to have the freshmen take a course 
of perhaps three or four weeks’ duration in the 
second half of the first semester, combining lec- 
tures and problems. This course should properly 





be given by the librarian. When the students 
have chosen their majors, I would have the de- 
partmental librarian or some other competent 
member of the department give them an intensive 
course of perhaps two weeks in the library mate- 
rials and bibliographical aids and techniques in 
their particular field. 

We have a required, one-unit course in sources 
of business information for all first-year students 
in the Graduate School of Business. This course 
is given four days a week for the first three weeks 
of the fall quarter. It is a joint project of Dr. 
Mears, Professor of Geography and Interna- 
tional Trade, and myself, and consists of lectures, 
problems and a final examination. I have found 
that the more closely we can tie up this course 
with the actual work which the students are 
doing or will do in actual courses, the more 
effective we are in getting across. 

I have found the Proceedings most stimulating 
reading and I hope that the Association will 
continue to make them available to the members. 
They are particularly valuable to those of us on 
the West Coast who find it difficult to attend the 
annual conventions. 

EpwIn T. CoMAN, JR., Librarian, 
Graduate School of Business, Stanford University. 


A Word to the Wise 


IBRARIANS interested in professional stand- 
ards should read the editorial in the New 
York Times, entitled ‘Justice for Librarians,” 
January 24, 1939. 
FLORENCE FULLER, Librarian, 
American Standards Association. 


An Interesting Project 


N 1939 and 1940, the New Jersey Library As- 

sociation will celebrate its Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary. In connection with this anniversary, a 
committee of Junior members, in codéperation 
with the Fiftieth Anniversary Committee, has 
outlined a series of ten tours or pilgrimages to 
historic libraries throughout the state. An at- 
tractive and instructive folder describing the 
tours has been printed, and may be secured by 
writing to Elizabeth C. Madden, Chairman of the 
Pilgrimage Committee, Montclair Public Library, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

Six of the ten tours include visits to certain 
libraries of unusual interest, and have been 
scheduled for definite dates in May. The remain- 
ing four, designated as optional tours, cover 
counties in which no old libraries were found but 
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which contain many historic and picturesque 
sites. No dates are specified for these four pil- 
grimages. They are merely suggested as possible 
motor excursions. 

Prefacing each tour in the folder is a small 
map, outlining the routes. Not only the libraries 
mentioned above, but also many little known 
spots of historic or literary interest are pointed 
out along the course of each pilgrimage. The 
Committee has also included a suggested list of 
eating places in various sections of the state. 

Widespread publicity is planned for this proj- 
ect, as we hope to interest not librarians alone, 
but many clubs and individuals as well, and a 
special effort will be made to attract out of state 
visitors to the World’s Fair in New York, thus 
helping to advertise the little known attractions 
of our state. 

May I ask you to inform the Special Libraries 
groups of our plans and to enlist their interest and 
coéperation which will mean so much to our 
Committee? 

ELIZABETH C. MADDEN, Chairman, 
Pilgrimage Committee, Montclair Public Library. 


What Is a Better Solution ? 


HARLOTTE N. TAYLOR, commenting in 
the January SpEcIAL LIBRARIES on my 
article in the November 1938 issue, summarized 
some of the philosophy of Special Librarianship. 
Her outline of requirements will supplement my 
efforts to communicate S.L.A. ideals to the staffs 
I may supervise. We agree that, to become a real 
Special Librarian, a novice must have a deep 
and active interest in her organization and must 
merit her employer’s confidence. She must be 
foresighted and resourceful in the search for facts 
and must sincerely desire to serve. 

But can we attribute these qualities exclusively 
to Special Librarians? I have encountered and 
recognized them also in exceptional secretaries, 
in numerous social service workers, newspaper 
men and women, chemists, statisticians, sales- 
men, engineers and even in Public Librarians. 
The object of my service is not to transmute 
completely untrained personnel into Special 
Librarians. What I do anticipate is that some- 
times I may communicate essential library 
techniques to judiciously selected workers, 
trained in other fields and possessed of a pro- 
fessional point of view. 

The current Announcement of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s School of Library Service, contains this 
note: 

“Business Library Service . . . a new course 
offered . . . to meet the needs of untrained as- 
sistants in the larger business libraries and of 
those in smaller organizations who are responsible 
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for libraries and information service in addition 
to other duties.” 

The instructor in this course is Eleanor S. Cay. 
anaugh. Does any one feel that ‘‘we should be 
prepared to protest’’ the chance that some of the 
registrants in this admirably conducted course 
may prematurely be considered “real Special 
Librarians’’? 

In my service I offer a solution to the problem 
of the business organization which wants some. 
thing done about its information files, its fact. 
finding facilities, but is not “at this time’’ pre. 
pared to invest more than a few hundred a year 
on such improvement. Do other special librarians 
feel that the organization must spend thousands 
or nothing? Do they not perceive in the readiness 
to spend a little a beginning recognition of a vital 
need? Would they discourage the beginning? If 
not, how would they encourage it? 

In our program we believe in following the 
strategy of selling the employer by easy degrees: 

1. Giving him inexpensively a consciousness of 
some of the values to his organization of a cen- 
tralized information department, and 

2. Then encouraging this consciousness to 
develop into a demand for a full-time, specially 
trained and experienced librarian. 

To an uninoculated employer, a library is a 
non-producing department. Before the addition 
of such a large recurring expense will seem to him 
anything but a predepression grand gesture, he 
may have to see a sample work and discover 
through that performance that a library can both 
make and save him money. 

Our first potential client was, we found, al- 
ready sold on a library and the need for a trained 
librarian. This organization we promptly referred 
to Miss Houghton. 

I see our activities as sales promotion for spe- 
cial libraries. 

CHLOE Morse, 
Chloe Morse, Inc. 


Prison Libraries 


HETHER the prison library should come 

under the A.L.A. or the S.L.A. is a ques 
tion for consideration, but the writer is inclined 
to think S.L.A. should have some interest in the 
subject, as there are many special features at- 
tending the administration and the type of read- 
ing offered, as well as need for judicious advice 
by the librarian to the inmates. 

Probably members of the Special Libraries 
Association have less information on and knowl 
edge of prison libraries than any other type in 
their long category; hence it was of interest to 
this Canadian delegate to the American Prison 
Congress held in October in the city of Saiat 
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Paul, Minnesota, to accept an invitation to a 
dinner, held under the joint auspices of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the Women's City 
Club of Saint Paul, given in the latter’s capacious 
premises overlooking the Mississippi. 

An illuminating address was given by Miss 
Mildred L. Methven, Supervisor of Institution 
Libraries and Librarian for the Board of Control, 
State of Minnesota. In this Miss Methven told 
how she had undertaken, at the request of 
Warden L. F. Utecht, of the Minnesota State 
Prison (which we visited, some twenty miles 
away from Saint Paul), to report on the condition 
of that institution’s library, with the result that 
the collection had undergone complete renovation 
this last summer. The recommendations were 
based on the assumption that rows of unread 
books, which may impress hurried visitors, and 
large numbers of volumes which may serve by 
reason of their number to make a good showing 
in printed reports, do not constitute a prison 
library. With the exception of certain reference 
and so-called standard books, the more empty the 
library shelves, the better if this means that a 
smaller and well-selected library is being used to 
capacity. 

It is of interest to note some observations of the 
Royal Commission to Investigate the Penal Sys- 
tem of Canada, the report of which was issued in 
June of this year, on prison libraries. 

It is stated in the report that the libraries in all 


News 


The S.L.A. Student Loan Fund... . 
The Illinois Chapter has established a 
record in that it is the first chapter to 
actually make a contribution to the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association Student Loan 
Fund. While the New Jersey Chapter has 
pledged $100 to be paid in June 1939, 
the Illinois Chapter has already paid 
into the Student Loan Fund $50 as a 
gift. 

Training Again to the Fore... . The 
New York Chapter plans to continue the 
training program started last year and 
the President is seeking the answers to 
two questions: (1) How many members 
would attend a course in cataloging given 
under Chapter auspices? (2) How many 
of those who took the course in catalog- 
ing given under Chapter auspices last 
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our Canadian penitentiaries are located in 
cramped or inconvenient quarters. Catalogues 
are not complete or readily available. No surveys 
have been made to discover reading tastes or 
habits; no records have been kept to find out 
which books are most often in demand, and as a 
result, books are ordered in a haphazard manner 
without any attempt to apply the library appro- 
priation to its most advantageous use, or to shape 
the library to any definite end. 

It is further suggested “that much of this dis- 
order and inefficiency is due to the fact that no 
trained librarians are employed in the peniten- 
tiary service. The teacher (usually in charge) is 
not necessarily a librarian, and a poor teacher will 
generally be a poor librarian.” 

Joun Kirpan, News Librarian, 
The Gazette, Montreal 


An Opportunity 


LIMITED number of the issues comprising 
Volume 1 of the Social Security Bulletin, 
March—December, 1938, are available for distri- 
bution to public libraries, or other repositories, 
where they would be available for reference pur- 
poses. Requests for copies should be addressed to 
the Social Security Bulletin, Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Social Security Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
ELLEN Commons, Librarian, 
Social Security Board. 


Notes 


year would wish to go on for advanced 
work this year? . . . The Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter is making an intensive 
study of problems in connection with an 
in-service training program, and a ques- 
tionnaire has been prepared for members 
of the Chapter asking for an indication 
of which of five suggested courses would 
best fit Chapter needs: ‘‘(1) A course for 
solving problems involved in cataloging 
non-book materials such as pamphlets, 
reports, periodicals, correspondence, pic- 
tures, maps, government documents, 
mimeographed material, charts, etc.; (2) 
course covering techniques of research 
and bibliography making; (3) course on 
public documents; (4) course given by 
the heads of the special departments of 
the Los Angeles Public Library — such a 
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course to thoroughly survey the re- 
sources of each department, the special 
tools for getting at the collection and 
how to use them, problems for testing 
their use, etc.; (5, a course offering more 
variety — such a course to survey briefly 
methods of ordering, cataloging, classify- 
ing, research and bibliography making, 
publicity and report writing, personnel 
problems, equipment.” 

Simmons College, School of Library 
Science, announces that the course in 
organization and administration of spe- 
cial libraries, offered in the second semes- 
ter under Ruth Leonard, will be open to 
a limited number of special librarians 
who can meet the normal requirements 
for admission to the college. . . . Co- 
lumbia University is giving a course in 
publicity for libraries under Margery 
Quigley, librarian of the Montclair Pub- 
lic Library. This course has been put on 
an evening schedule in order that spe- 
cial librarians might have an oppor- 
tunity to enroll. . . . The New Jersey 
Chapter, in codperation with the Univer- 
sity of Newark, will offer a course on 
sources of business information in ten 
2-hour lectures, starting early in March. 

Here and There in Print. . . . Modern 
Plastics for January 1939 carried a pic- 
ture of the Bakelite Corporation Li- 
brary, Bloomfield, N. J., Helen Baierle, 
librarian, with the heading: ‘Well- 
equipped libraries such as this are indis- 
pensable adjuncts to the laboratory in 
modern research.”’ . . . The Montreal 
Chapter put on such effective publicity 
that an interesting account of its work 
appeared as a feature article in The Mont- 
real Daily Star for Saturday, December 
3. The interest of the article was en- 
hanced by pictures of Beatrice Howell, 
Cornelia Osborne, Nan Gregg and Mar- 
garet Ireland, the officers of the chapter. 
. . . Connecticut Industry for January 
1939 had two columns of book reviews 
by Mildred B. Potter, librarian of the 
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Hartford Business Branch. . . . The 
Boston Globe for Monday, January 2, 
carried a feature story by William Al. 
cott, librarian of that newspaper, sum. 
marizing the outstanding year’s events, 
... BBC Empire Broadcasting in its 
issue of November 6, 1938, ran an arti- 
cle called, ‘‘Among the Libraries,” by 
J. C. MacLennan, giving an impressive 
picture of the wide scope and usefulness 
of the work of these departments in 
the broadcasting company... . Do- 
mestic Commerce for January 20, 1939 
quoted from ‘‘ Functioning of a Business 
Library,” by Florence A. Grant, first 
appearing in Executives Service Bulletin, 

American Library Association Pro- 
ceedings for 1938 contains the article on 
training by Ruth Savord which appeared 
in the September issue of SPECIAL LI- 
BRARIES. ... The newly _ published 
‘Public Documents 1938”’ carries articles 
on ‘Organization and Preservation of 
Near-Print Material,’ by Linda H. 
Morley and Claribel Ruth Barnett; on 
“Principles for the Selection of Mate- 
rials for Preservation,” by Arthur H. 
Cole and Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr.; and 
“Official Publications of the British 
Colonies,”’ by Angus S. Fletcher. ... 
The recently compiled Bibliography for 
Colonnade Food Supervisors speaks of 
the Technical Book Review Index as fol- 
lows: “It records and usually quofes 
from reviews in a large number of 
scientific and technical magazines. It is 
the best existing guide to the evaluation 
of new technical and business books.” 
This bibliography on material in print, 
in the hotel and restaurant industry, isan 
excellent compilation, with a well an- 
notated list of books of fundamental 
value, supplemented by lists of other 
books, magazines, government publica- 
tions and publications from commercial 
firms, and including an evaluated list of 
indexes. 

The American Foundation for the 
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Blind has published a ‘ Directory of Ac- 
tivities for the Blind in the United States 
and Canada,”’ compiled by Ruth Eliza- 
beth Wilcox and Helga Lende....A 
helpful bibliography published under 
the direction of John H. Moriarity, li- 
brarian of Cooper Union Library and 
compiled by Byron C. Hopkins, reference 
librarian, is on ‘‘The Non-Technical 
Aspects of Engineering Education.” 
.. . Beaumont Newhall, librarian of the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
has compiled a revised and amended 
edition of ‘‘ Photography, A Short Criti- 
cal History,” originally published in 1937. 

Ford M. Pettit had an article in the 
October Michigan Librarian on “ Micro- 
filming in Michigan.” The service of the 
Downtown Library’s business division 
was described for businessmen by Isaac 
A. Yabroff in the October 17th issue of 
The Detroiter. In the recently published 
“Legislative History of Federal Income 
Tax Laws,” by J. S. Seidman, the preface 
carries a pleasing reference: ‘‘ The initial 
‘spade’ work in research was done with 
effectiveness by Virginia Hinners Mere- 
dith, now librarian for the New York 
Stock Exchange.” 

Publications Under Way. ... The 
Southern California Chapter is com- 
pleting work on the Union List of Serials 
in 75 libraries in Southern California, 
compiled by the Coédrdinating Committee 
of the Southern District, California 
Library Association, with its help. This 
will be an impressive publication cover- 
ing approximately 12,000 titles of serials. 
At least half of the material is not other- 
wise listed. It will be sold for $5.00. 

Coéperating Activities. ... A union 
catalog for the metropolitan New York 
region is under discussion and at the 
November meeting of the New York 
Chapter it was voted that the President, 
Rose Boots, appoint a committee to work 
jointly with the committee appointed by 
the New York Library Club. The joint 
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committee will try to determine whether 
a project is feasible for that community, 
and may act in an advisory capacity to 
the W.P.A. should the project be under- 
taken. The members from the Special 
Libraries Association are: Ruth Savord, 
Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. ; Linda 
H. Morley, Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc.; Alma Jacobus, Time, Inc.; 
Gertrude D. Peterkin, Legal Depart- 
ment, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; and from the New 
York Library Club, Nelson W. Mc- 
Combs, Washington Square Library, 
New York University; L. Q. Mumford, 
New York Public Library; William 
Shirley, Pratt Institute; Lewis Bailey, 
Queensborough Public Library. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has granted the sum of $2,000 to 
the American Foundation for the Blind, 
15 W. 16th Street, New York, for the 
compilation of an annotated bibliogra- 
phy of publications covering the various 
aspects of blindness — medical, voca- 
tional, psychological, educational and 
recreational. The bibliography will be 
compiled by Helga Lende, librarian of 
the American Foundation for the Blind, 
and, in addition to recent research, will 
be based on the selective reading lists 
which from time to time have been is- 
sued by the Foundation library. 

Groups. . . . National Groups and those 
in local chapters have been busy. The 
Commerce Group has been taking a 
census of its members. ... The In- 
surance Group has practiced the art of 
sending out short and interesting circu- 
lar letters to members. . . . The Bio- 
logical Sciences Group has been working 
constructively on the membership cam- 
paign. . . . In New York the Hospital 
and Nursing School Section of the Bio- 
logical Sciences Group has published an 
interesting four-page bulletin, with a 
particularly neat section on ‘Useful 
Things to Know.” .. . 
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Meetings. . . . The December meet- 
ing of the Illinois Chapter was held in 
connection with the mid-winter meeting 
of the A.L.A. and many guests from 
other cities, including Mary Louise 
Alexander, Maria Brace, Irene Strieby, 
James Ballard and others, were present. 
The speaker of the evening was Harry C. 
Bauer, technical librarian of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, who spoke on 
“The Technical Library of the T.V.A.”’ 
. . . The January meeting was held the 
24th, at the library of the Household 
Finance Corporation. Burr Blackburn, 
director of the Research Department, 
spoke on ‘‘Consumer and Visual Edu- 
cation Program of Household Finance,” 
and Elizabeth Beach, the librarian, dis- 
cussed ‘“‘Consumer Material in House- 
hold’s Library.’”’ This was followed by a 
sound slide film, ‘‘Wardrobe, Ltd.” 
. . . The Boston Chapter held its Jan- 
uary meeting on the 23rd, at the Insti- 
tute of Geographical Exploration. The 
chapter was welcomed by Dr. Alexander 
Hamilton Rice, director of the Institute. 
Talks were given by the librarian, Doro- 
thy Mayhew, and by Dr. Erwin Raisz, 
instructor in geographical exploration 
and curator of maps... . Pittsburgh 
had for the subject of its January meet- 
ing ‘‘Recent Developments in the Edu- 
cation of Special Librarians.’’ Esther E. 
Fawcett was the leader of the discus- 
sion and the assistants were Jessie Callan 
Kenedy of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Harriet C. McCarty of the 
Pennsylvania College for Women Li- 
brary, Julia L. Staniland of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh School of Medicine 
Library, and Helen E. Yoder of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Library. 

Detroit had the pleasure of holding its 
January meeting at the Detroit Edison 
Company, where two interesting modern 
developments were considered — a win- 
dowless building and the use of micro- 
film. Three of the engineers of the 
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Detroit Edison Company addressed the 
chapter — J. H. Walker on the building, 
and S. Roth and Robert Cleary on the 
microfilm of the company... . The 
January meeting of the Southern Calj- 
fornia Chapter was held at the Clark 
Memorial Library. Rare old books and 
manuscripts of Shakespeare and Dryden, 
and other masters of English literature, 
were on display and beautifully illus. 


trated a talk by Mr. Robert O. Shad, | 


curator of rare books at the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
. . . The New Jersey Chapter had for 
the theme of its February meeting, 
held on the first of the month, an infor- 
mal discussion by business executives, 
editors, publishers, research workers, 
librarians and others, on ‘‘The Deluge 
of Business and Technical Information 
— How to Use It Effectively.” Talks 
included the problems of selection, use 
and discarding of magazines, services, 
government publications and _ books. 
S.L.A. was featured as one of the biggest 
agencies in finding solutions to these 
problems. 

The Cleveland S.L.A. Times made its 
début January 3rd in effective news- 
paper format and enlivening text: for 
example: 


‘‘ Bindery Investigation Announced 
Special Librarians Meet 
January 13, 1939 
J. C. Eschmann, Speaker 


Cleveland, Ohio, January 3 — Today, 
Miss Marjorie L. Eckert, President of 
the Cleveland Chapter of the Special 
Libraries Association and first assistant 
in the Business Information Bureau of 
the Cleveland Public Library, and Miss 
Alta B. Claflin of the Federal Reserve 
Bank and chairman of the program com- 
mittee of the Cleveland chapter of 
S.L.A., disclosed complete plans for a 
thorough investigation of activities at 
the National Library Bindery, 1766 E. 
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133rd St., Cleveland, Ohio, on January 
13, 1939. 

Upon further questioning, Miss Claf- 
lin revealed that the program committee, 
including Miss Helen Hefling of the 
National Library Bindery and Miss Nell 
Sill of the Library of the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, long have had the bindery 
under strict scrutiny, and desiring to 
make this investigation a thorough one, 
had decided to bring the investigators 
into the field rather than have witnesses 
appear before the committee. 

The chairman admitted, too, that the 
committee had provided all the tools 
necessary for the investigators. ‘‘The 
opening wedge,” continued Miss Claflin, 
“is to be a dinner — served at 6:30 — 
costing $1.00 including tax and tip.” 

Miss Claflin gave the Times a greater 
scoop when, after a conference with Miss 
Eckert and the committee, it was di- 
vulged that the dinner would be followed 
by an illustrated talk on fine binding, 
to be delivered by the special investiga- 
tor in the field, Mr. J. C. Eschmann. The 
talk, according to reports, is to point the 


Publications of 


Austin, Kay. What do you want for $1.98? Carrick 
& Evans, N. Y. 1938. 240 p. $1.98. 


An acute, effective discussion of shopping principles and 
practices for many classes, from cosmetics to floor covering. 
Sound, practical notes enlivened by caustic wit. A good 
descriptive list of special services given in appendix. 


Beal, G. B. Through the backdoor of the circus. 
McLoughlin, Springfield. 1938. 308 p. $2.00. 


For everyone who has seen a circus, a direct, engrossing 
account of its mechanics, its people, and their procedures. 
All of the many features that go into the moving and pro- 
ducing of “‘the greatest show on earth” are mentioned in 
their important relation one to another. A truly interesting 
and unaffected book. 


Beaumont, C. W. Puppets and the puppet stage. 
Studio, N. Y. 1938. 144 p. $4.50. 
The history of puppets, the present stage of their develop- 


ment, the chief figures in the field here and abroad are 
effectively treated. Many line drawings of early forms of 
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efforts of those taking part in the in- 
vestigation so that they might con- 
duct their observation in an efficient 
manner. 

The program committee went on rec- 
ord as favoring additional assistants on 
this project and therefore announce 
publicly that guests will be welcome.” 

News of Friends. . . . Katharine Etz 
sailed in September to take up her new 
work as librarian of the American Col- 
lege for girls in Istanbul, Turkey... . 
Julia Pettee, head caialoger at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, 
will complete her work of reorganizing 
that library this spring. She is retiring 
in June to take a position in the Catalog 
Department in Yale University Library, 
where she will supervise classification 
and subject headings of the large collec- 
tion of theology, the recataloging of 
which will be started in the fall... . 
Ralph Leo Chamberlin, Jr., was born on 
January 9th. His mother, Mildred Clapp 
Chamberlin, formerly on the staff of the 
Newark Business Branch, was chairman 
of the Duplicate Exchange Committee. 


Special Interest 


puppets and numerous detailed half tones of puppet plays 
and the technique in producing them. 


Carter, Boake. Made in U.S. A. Dodge Pub. Co., 
N. Y. 1938. 244 p. $1.75. 


Pontifical remarks, mainly on current, economic and polit- 
ical conditions, by one of the popular radio commentators. 


Cooke, Beach. Book detektive. Morrow, N. Y. 
1938. $1.50. 


A most entertaining set up for recording borrowed books, 
with witty essay by Christopher Morley and some delightful 
models for follow-up for missing books. 


Coyle, D. C. Roads to a new America. Little, 
Brown, Boston. 1938. 390 p. $2.75. 


An enlightening and stimulating consideration of con- 
temporary economic and sociological problems, concen- 
trating on the understanding of basic factors of national 
wealth and of the actual relationship of money to these. 
Clear, refreshing and provocative. 
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Dana, Margaret. Behind the label. Little, Brown, 
Boston. 1938. 255 p. $2.00. 


Another “‘ guide to intelligent buying,’’ with much inter- 
esting, specific information on important books for consid- 
eration in connection with textiles, furs, sizes, styles and 
other points. 


Edman, Irwin. Philosopher's holiday. Viking, 
N. Y. 1938. 270 p. $2.75. 


Charming essays on people, places and modes of living, 
showing a serene understanding of shades of enjoyment 
combined with fine intellectual quality and a bracing appre- 
ciation of fundamental values, in teaching, in living, and in 
enjoyment of the arts. 


Edminster, A. W. Gardening as a hobby. Harper, 
N. Y. 1938. 184 p. $2.50. 


A clear, practical treatment of flower gardening in New 
England, New York, and New Jersey, giving notes on color 
and height arrangement, the properties of the soil, data on 
animals, biennials and perennials, bulbs, all in a simple, 
specific style. 


Ellwood, C. A. Story of social philosophy. Pren- 
tice-Hall, N. Y. 1938. 581 p. $3.50. 


A selective view of the development of social philosophy 
as shown in the lives and works of its exponent from Socrates 
to Lester Ward. Enough biographical data given to indicate 
influences. Condensed expositions of the contributions given. 
A simply expressed matter-of-fact record — useful as a 
general picture and well-illustrated. 


Farrington, E. I. Gardner’s omnibus. Hale, 
Cushman & Flint, Boston. 1938. 885 p. $3.75. 


The book is exactly described by the title. Information 
on every type of garden is included, but it is not always easy 
to find. Between the excellent illustrations and the com- 
prehensive text, however, it is a distinctly worthwhile 
production. 


Federal Writers Project. Stories of New Jersey. 
Barrows, N. Y. 1938. 422 p. $2.00. 


Concise, clear and simple accounts of places, people, 
industries and methods of living and working. Fine photo- 
graphs illustrate the accounts of such varied features as 
glassmaking, the North American Phalanx, the Morris 
Canal, the egg auctions, the old Oxford Furnace and other 
interesting features. Fine for supplementary reading and 
engrossing to anyone who wants to know a fascinating state. 


Forester, Norman. Future of the liberal college. 
Appleton, N. Y. 1938. 103 p. $1.25. 


A series of somewhat caustic papers on what the author 
considers our weakened collegiate training. As leaders, 
Eliot and Dewey do not find favor in his eyes, while a phi- 
losophy of living, that seeks freedom for all from pain, ap- 
pears to him to stress materialistic desires, on the whole it 
shows an unusual point-of-view. 


Fowler, J. F., Jr. Revenue bonds. Hamper, N. Y. 
1938. 249 p. $3.00. 


The nature, uses and distribution of fully self-liquidating 
public loans discussed in detail with special attention to 
their uses for institutional investments. Includes appendix, 
giving list of revenue bond projects, institutional holdings of 
such bonds, and brief bibliography. A comprehensive, well- 
prepared book on a recent financial development. 
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Goldwater, R. J. Primitivism in modern painting, 
Harper, N. Y. 1938. 210 p. $5.00. 


Fine reproductions of works by Gauguin, Rousseau, and 
Picasso illustrate this scholarly analysis. Distinguished for 
the general survey of the literature of the field, the compre. 
hensive footnotes and the fine bibliography. Includes data 
on development of ethnological museums. 


Horton, Marion. A.L.A. catalog, 1932-1936, 
American Library Assoc., Chicago. 1938. 357 p, 
$5.00. 


An annotated list with necessary bibliographical informa. 
tion of approximately 4,000 titles covering all subjects, 
Each division necessarily limited in titles and only fair in 
selection, but the wide coverage makes it generally useful, 


James, F. C. Growth of Chicago banks. Harper, 
N. Y. 1938. 2 v. $8.00. 


The financial history of the country is epitomized in the 
story of the Chicago banks. The author’s skill in the selection 
and effective handling of his material makes the ordinary 
dry topic one of great interest. The smoothness of his style 
is brightened by understanding humor and appreciation of 
the human factors. The arrangement of footnotes and the 
historic data in the appendices are valuable for the student. 
The fine bibliography enhances its usefulness and the 
material on the financial literature such as Coin Financial 
School is enlightening and enjoyable. 


Johnson, C. G., Dean, R. S., and Gregg, J. L. 
Metallurgy. American Tech. Soc., Chicago, 
1938. 149 p. $1.50. 


A condensed textbook giving brief, clear definitions of 
various metals and processes for dealing with them. Many 
tables of properties included, as well as pictures of instru- 
ments, charts of processes and a brief list of literature of 
metallurgy. 


Jones, L. L. Valid or forged? Funk & Wagnalls, 
N. Y. 1938. 168 p. $2.00. 


A clear, systematic account of procedure in investigating 
validity of documents giving terminology, procedure and 
notes on instruments used in analyzing writing. Clear 
treatment of method of presenting court testimony. Bib 
liography included. A good book in a highly specialized field. 





HOPPING, LOUIS M. 


Reapy REFERENCE TABLE OF PENAL 
Statutes, 1938. 103 pp. $1 (Order from 
Louis M. Hopping, 12725 Indiana Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.) 


Descriptive titles of federal penalty stat- 
utes, showing scope of punitive laws, grades 
of offenses, as to felonies and misdemeanors, 
and the extent of punishment provided. A 
pocket-size handy manual of useful informa- 
tion, used in the enforcement of federal crim- 
inal laws. Should be of interest to judges, 
lawyers, prosecutors and officials of prison, 
probation and social service organizations. 
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When you’re in Baltimore, 
STOP AT THE 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL! 


**Host to Most Who Visit Baltimore’’ because it 





offers the most . . . 700 comfortable rooms, bars, 


restaurants, moderate rates, and a central loca- 








tion. Stop at The Lord Baltimore. 


Headquarters for 1939 Con- 


ference of Special Libraries 
Association gi 
$3 to $6 


SINGLE LORD BA FIMOR 











BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 























LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR 
THE INFORMATION FILE 


Edited by Lois Wenman 
Under the auspices of the Newark, N. J. Free Public Library 


This is the fourth and revised edition of the List published first by 
John Cotton Dana in 1917 and which has since become increasingly 
valuable thruout the library world. 

Forty-one pages of new subject headings and cross references have 
been added to this edition, making it practically a new publication. 
It includes a detailed’ description of Newark’s Information File and 
Pamphlet Library with descriptions of the processes of securing, 
filing, cataloging, lending and discarding material. 


119 Pages - Paper + Postpaid $1.25 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 
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SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE— 


Complete Sets, Volumes, and 
Odd Back Copies 


Kindly place the name of our company in your 
file for Ferere reference. At some time you may 
need some special article of reference that appears 
in magazines or journals. 


B. LOGIN @& SON, INC. 
Established 1887 
29 East 21st Street, New York 


























Out-of-Print 


BOOKS 


RICHARD S. WORMSER 


22 WEST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK 








Old Prints 
Old Photographs 


PICTORIAL ARCHIVES 


81 LAFAYETTE AVENUE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Illustrations from Old Books 
Magazines and Newspapers 


5,000 Subjects Research and Reading Matter 








SUBSCRIPTIONS 


and single — of any AMERICAN or 
FOREIGN Periodical “and Magazine at 
prices. 

Specialty . . . Complete sets and larger 
runs of outstanding and prominent Scien- 
tific Periodicals. 

Sample copies, » lists and price . 
tations will gladly be furnished. wt 
B.WESTERMANN CO., INC. 


20 W. 48th Street, New York 
BRyant 9-5633 Established 1848 





SPRING TITLES 
For Special 
Collections ... 


America 
in Midpassage 
BY CHARLES AND MARY BEARD 
Coming March 28 Tent. $5.00 


International Law and 
Diplomacy in the Spanish 
Civil Strife 
BY NORMAN PADELFORD 


Coming May Tent. $7.50 


New Deal in Action 


BY ARTHUR SCHLESINGER 


Published $0.60 


Economic Aspects of the 
Next War 


BY PAUL EINZIG 
Coming February 


Some Makers of English Law 


BY SIR WILLIAM HOLDSWORTH 
Published $3.75 


Tent. $2.50 


Cosmic Rays 


BY ROBERT A. MILLIKAN 


Coming March Tent. $2.50 


The Logic of Modern 
Psychology 


BY CARROLL PRATT 
Coming March 21 Tent. $2.00 














THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York 
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FOLLOW BOOKS thru 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


Books, from the plans announced by 
publishers, through advance Indexes, 
Forecasts and Weekly Record, are 
followed carefully for the Trade by 
the “P. W.” Every serviceable and in- 
dependent help that can be rendered 
is given so that booksellers, librarians 
and publishers may find and analyze 
book buying and selling values. 


Book distributors everywhere in the 
states are now united by a trade paper 
that brings to all, within a week, iden- 
tical timely advice, markets, and 
announcements. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are available on 
yearly ($5) and half yearly ($2.50) 
terms; in duplicate for staff members 
and special desks at ($3) annually. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
62 West 45th Street, New York 
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Magazine 
Subscriptions 


Tae F. W. Faxon Com- 
pany offers a complete, efficient 
magazine service to Special Libra- 
ries. Send us a copy of your list for 
quotation. 


Have you a copy of our Libra- 
rians’ Guide? The 1938-39 edition 
is now ready. Free on request. 

Also, odd numbers of magazines, 
volumes or complete sets supplied 
from our stock of over a million 
magazines. 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 
83-91 Francis Street, Back Bay 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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DESS & TALAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


213 EAST 144th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-3636 


* 
For over thirty-five years: 


expert service 
highest grade materials 
modern equipment 
prompt attention 
skilled craftsmanship 

e 


Our decorative bindings, ‘‘Picture 
Covers,”’ and original layouts serve a 
widening clientele. 
* 
May we solve your binding 
problems? 
* 


Specialists in 
LIBRARY BINDING 
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THE 


RUMFORD 
PRESS 


CONCORD 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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WHERE 
PRINTING IS STILL A 


Craft 
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Please patronize our advertisers 
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Accuracy «+ Speed + Quality 
Pandick Press, Jnc. 


FINANCIAL * CORPORATION *» LAW AND COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING 


22 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone REctor 2-3447 


A. C. PANDICK, Manager 


Day and Night Service 
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Rademackors 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branch Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won univer- 
sal recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, up-to-date, prac- 
tical. 


Prompt service is a specialty. 


Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for Magazine Bindings 


We are prepared to supply our trade, at cost, with almost any back numbered 
issue of Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 


Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing issues. 








WiriiaM H. Rapemarxers, President 
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ORO PRESS 
ORO.N.H. 
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: SAVE 15 TO 50 PER CENT ON 

2 NATIONALLY ADVERTISED MERCHANDISE 

= Automobiles Mattresses and springs 

= Bicycles Outboard motors H 

= Bridge sets Pen and pencil sets 

= Cameras Phonographs Pro 
= Clocks Pianos = 

2 Coffee makers Projectors : 

2 Cutlery Radios and tubes On 

= Electric razors Refrigerators 

= Encyclopedia Americana Rugs 

= Fans Sewing machines Imy 
= Floor polishers Silverware 5 

= Food mixers Sporting goods Z 

= Furniture and fireplaces Sun lamps = 

= Hair dryers Toasters gE 

a Heating pads Typewriters E We 

= Humidifiers Vacuum cleaners 4 

= lrons Vibrators 5 Mal 
= f 4 a 
= Jewelry Victrolas = 

= Kitchen ranges Waffle irons : 

= Lawn mowers Washers and ironers 

= Leather goods Watches Lett 
= Electrical appliances, etc. 

= WRITE FOR YOUR CATALOG NOW : 

= s 

= THE BEST FOR LESS ... YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 

2 Pub 


DRAKE DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, INC. 


80 Nassau Street, Room 212, New York 





TELEPHONES: BEekman 3-7380-1-2 
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HOURS: 8.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. 
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